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THE LITTLE MASTER. 
In TEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. V. 


By J. T. Trowbridge. 


Lester came in that morning carrying his head 
high, but took his seat without any unruly dem- 
onstration. After a searching glance around the 
room, which seemed to say, ‘‘What are you all 
staring at me so for?” he turned 
to his books, and hardly lifted 
his eyes from them, except when 
called to recite with his class. 

Chauncey gave him no special 
attention, but went through with 
the forenoon’s exercises in the 
usual way. Then came the noon 
recess, and still not a word of 
what must have been in every- 
body’s mind. 

Chauncey did not go to his din- 
ner, but sent to his landlady for a 
little lunch. He sometimes did 
this on Mondays, feeling no need 
of exercise after his long morn- 
ing’s walk, but preferring to give 
that hour to his private studies. 

But that day he had another 
motive for staying. He hoped for 
an opportunity of a little private 
conversation with Lester. 

He was disappointed in that, 
young.Corson showing rather un- 
usual eagerness to get out of the 
schoolhouse, and remaining out 
until the bell rang. 

But Chauncey had an opportu- 
nity for something else, which he 
had not anticipated. While he 
was poring over his Cicero in the 
quiet school-room, some boys 
crowded about the door, and no 
doubt thinking he had gone to his 
dinner, expressed some vigorous 
opinions. 

“He never opened his head 
more'n as if it had been a pun- 
kin!” said Noah Beanfield. 

“He da’sn’t!”" said John Otis. 

“He could see Lep had grit in him, and he’d 
better let him alone,” said Sam Coles. 

“Lep ought to have had a good licking, and I 
wanted to see the fun!” cried Veet Gerrish, in his 
thin treble. 

“There’s another kind of fun you want, young 
man!” retorted Jason Cobhouse’s gruff bass. 
“T’ve a good notion now to take you down in the 
snow, and give you the hardest rubbing your mis- 
er’ble, sneaking mug ever had!” 

“That’s so! You’ve never paid him off for tell- 
ing on you t’other day,” said Noah. 

“And you’d better not!” cried Veet, in a fright. 
“T'll tell of you again if you do.” 

“Jase is afraid of the little master!” jeered Sam 
Coles. ‘O Jase! Why didn’t you stick it out, as 
Lep did ?” 

“T didn’t want to!” muttered Jase. “But you 
don’t s’pose I was afraid? I could twirl the little 
master in my thumb and finger!” 

“So you could a wasp, but I guess ye’d rather 
not,” said Sylvanus Chubb. “He’s got a sting! 
Lep Corson’ll have a touch of it yet.” 

“If he’s going to haul him up, why don’t he ?” 
said Noah. ‘You never’ll hear any more of that 
from the master, if Lep keeps quiet; you see if 
you do!” 

“That’s because he’s a Corson,” said Chubb. 
‘There he comes down the road now, proud as if 
he was the son of Lucifer!” 

“T hate to see partiality, anyway!” growled 
Jase. ‘Guess if he does let Lep off, there’ll be a 
perty gen’ral row "fore winter’s over.” 

Just then Lucy Cobhouse, who had entered the 
school-room with some other girls, hurried out 
again, exclaiming, in an excited whisper,— 

‘‘Hush your noise, Jase! The master has come, 
and he hears every word you say !” 

There was something ludicrous in the sudden 
silence which fell upon that astonished group. 
But Chauncey was not greatly amused by it. He 
kept his eyes fixed on his book, as if Cicero’s 
denunciations of Catiline were the most absorb- 
ingly interesting reading in the world. His face 
Was very red, however, not altogether in conse- 
quence, maybe, of the exciting nature of the Cice- 
vonian oratory. 








He had quite recovered his equanimity, if it had 
really been much disturbed, when he rang the bell 
and called the school to order. The boys who had 
so suddenly lost their voices after talking so loud, 
came in and took their places, looking conscious 
and foolish; Lester Corson with them, his nos- 
trils sniffing the air at their usual haughty aititude. 

Chauncey opened the school with great dignity, 
and again that afternoon, as in the morning, the 
ordinary routine proceeded without interruption. 
Lester’s recitations were perfect, and his bearing, 





though somewhat too independent, was otherwise 
unexceptionable. His sister Eunice began to hope 
that there was to be no collision. 

But at the usual hour for closing, Chauncey 
rapped on his desk, and said,— 

“You may now lay aside your books. But I 
must ask the school to remain in their places a few 
minutes.” 

The rustling movements, caused by the putting 
away of books, were quickly followed by an ex- 
pectant and impressive silence. Then the master 
went on, in a voice which was firm, though slight- 
ly constrained,— 

“T owe it to myself, to the school, and to one 
member of the school in particular, to settle a 
matter which I should be very glad, if it were 
possible, to dismiss with a word. Butif any of 
you imagine that there is to be the least favoritism 
shown in this school, or that some are to be sub- 
ject to rules that may be trampled upon by others, 
you are laboring under a very great mistake.” 

He stood on the platform behind his desk, on 
which rested his right hand, holding the ferule 
tightly grasped. His eyes were almost the only 
ones in the room that did not at that moment turn 
to look at Lester. 

“T am aware,” he went on, “that different na- 
tures require different methods of treatment; and 
general good behavior may go a long way towards 
atoning for particular offences. Whatever I have 
done, or left undone, that may have seemed like 
partiality, has been due to considerations such as 
these; not because a pupil was well-dressed, or 
belonged to a good family, or showed a disposi- 
tion that it might be dangerous to deal with.” 

He twirled his ruler nervously, compressed his 
lips, and drew a deep breath. 

“Because Lester Corson has been a very good 
scholar, and helped me by his example, and in 
other ways”—the master’s voice broke a little as 
he said this—‘‘and because it has been so hard for 
me to believe that he could deliberately intend a 
dishonorable act; also partly on account of his 
unfortunate temper, which I wish to make all due 
allowance for ;—for these reasons I have wished, 
and still wish, to give him the largest opportunity 
to make amends for his recent strange behavior. 
That was why I asked him to stay after school 
last Friday night; it seemed as if a few words of 








reason, expressed in kindness, might have been 
sufficient to turn him from the pitfall into which 
he was hurrying.” 

Up to this time Chauncey had not looked at the 
proud offender; but now he turned and addressed 
him. Lester was fiery red with anger and impa- 
tience; and he returned the look with a lowering 
gaze. 

“Lester,” said Chauncey, in a voice subdued to 
an ominous quiet, “why didn’t you remain, when 
I told you to, last Friday ?” 








‘Because I didn’t choose to,” said Lester. ‘“‘And 
I don’t choose to remain now, and be made a 
laughing-stock of the school!” 

So saying, he rose impetuously from his seat. 

“Sit down!” commanded the master. 

But Lester started for the door. 
sprang before him. 

“Sit down, I tell you! Lester Corson, think 
what you are about! Will you take your seat?” 

Lester paused a moment, looking high over the 
master’s head at the door, which was close at 
hand, and which he would no doubt have been 
glad to reach without fighting his way. 

“Let me go!” he said, in a choked voice. 

“You can’t go, Lester; the school isn’t dis- 
missed. Sit down!” And Chauncey raised his 
ruler. 

Lester seized it instantly, and attempted to 
wrench it from his hand. Chauncey was not un- 
prepared for the attack; he held on, and a strug- 
gle ensued for its possession. 

The greatest confusion prevailed among the pu- 
pils. Some left their seats and pressed forward ; 
nearly all stood up; the girls screamed. 

Suddenly the ferule fell to the floor. But the 
struggle did not end there. Master and pupil had 
clinched each other, and were wrestling furiously. 

Lester flung Chauncey against the teacher’s 
desk, and it went over with a crash; but it saved 
the master himself from a fall across the platform. 
Then Chauncey wiped the blackboard with the 
tall pupil’s shoulder and hair. From that they 
went reeling together towards the stove, and for a 
moment it looked as if Lester might double Chaun- 
cey over it. 

But all at once the tall combatant rose from his 
feet. He turned in the air, clutching desperately 
the short one, who had got a firm under-hold, and 
was lifting him by a last effort, in which he put 
forth all his strength. Then the school-room 
shook with a violent jar. The two had gone down 
together, Lester flopping his whole length on the 
floor, and Chauncey falling across his chest. 

A momentary silence followed. The school was 
awestruck. The master was so utterly exhausted 
that a slight exertion on the part of his antagonist 
would have sufficed to throw him off. But Les- 
ter, whose strength was likewise spent, had been 
stunned by the fall, 


Chauncey 


“Take your places, all of you!” said Chauncey, 
as soon as he could get his breath a little. He 
saw, as through a blue haze, the indistinct forms 
and faces surrounding him, but did not realize 
at first that he had lost his spectacles in the strug- 
gle. 

All shrank back in their seats, except Eunice 
Corson, who darted quickly forward and picked ‘ 
up something beside the stove. 

“You dropped your glasses,” 
afraid they might get broken.” 

“Thank you!” said the teacher, 
realizing the full significance of 
this act on the part of the boy’s 
sister. *‘Be so kind as to keep 
them for me. Jason Cobhouse, 
will you and Sylvanus oblige me 
by righting that desk ?” 

Sylvanus and Jason stepped 
forward with alacrity to comply. 
Chauncey then looked where his 
ferule had fallen, and saw it with- 
in reach of his foot. 

“Will you let me up?” mut- 
tered Lester. ‘You'd better!” 

By this time Chauncey was re- 
covering breath and strength. 

“You wouldn’t remain in your 
seat at my request, because you 
didn't choose,” he said. ‘Now 
you will remain here as long as J 
choose.” 

“We'll see!” and Lester made 
a desperate attempt to turn him. 

Chauncey kept his advantage 
of position, however; and, watch- 
ing his chance, at the close of the 
struggle reached and grasped his 
ferule. 

“Now will you be quiet?” he 
cried, thrusting him back upon 
the floor, and holding him there 
with his knees and one arm, while 
his right arm raised the weapon. 

“Since you are the strongest, I 
suppose I must,” replied Lester, 
beginning to quail under the 
threatening voice and eyes and 
uplifted arm. 
| “Do you understand why I am the strongest ?” 
| said Chauncey. “Because I know I am in the 
right, and you know you are in the wrong! O 
Lester! that it should come to this—a trial of brute 
strength! And I had such hopes of you!” 

Many emotions strove in the master’s breast; 
but anger was not uppermost. The pending pun- 
ishment was not to be inflicted by vindictive rage. 

“Lester,” said he, ‘on my way here this morn- 
ing I cut five good birch whips for this emergency ; 
for I felt that nothing would do you so much good 
as a thorough flogging. But I said to myself 
afterwards, ‘No, it is too degrading; it can’t come 
to that.’ And I threw the whips away. Now, 
must I use the ferule ?” 

“Do it, if you are going to, and let me up!” 
said Lester. 

“No, I shall not strike you,” replied Chauncey. 
“To a boy like you this humiliation is punishment 
enough. If not, the flogging may come later. 
Now get up and take your seat.” 

The master was on his feet in a moment, stand- 
ing between Lester and the door, the ferule, which 
had been the original object of contention, still in 
his hand. 

The boy got up more slowly, hesitated, brushed 
the dust from his shoulder mechanically, gave the 
master a look of baffled hate, and went glowering 
to his seat. 

Chauncey returned to his platform, behind the 
desk, which had been overturned and set up again 
on its rickety legs, without much damage having 
been done except that a little ink had been spilled. 

Zunice stepped up quickly and handed him his 
glasses. He thanked her, and as he put them on, 
addressed the school. 

“I regret exceedingly,” he said, “that any of 
you, especially the girls and younger children, 
should have been obliged to witness what has just 
taken place. You would have been saved from it 
if Lester had obeyed me, and remained after the 
rest had gone. But it is over now, and let us hope 
that nothing of the kind will occur again. The 
past is past. When we re-assemble here to-mor- 
row, let us begin anew. 

‘‘As I have said before, right should rule here. 
But if anybody is master, I am master, and shall 
continue to be master, if I live. You may as well 
| understand that. Lester, you can go with the 


she said. ‘I was 
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resi, and when you enter this room again, behave 
yourself. 

Lester was one of the first to leave; and he went 
directly home, without waiting to hear the comments 
of his mates. 


The school is now dismissed.” 


The news of his discomfiture made a lively sensa- 
tion in the district; Mr. Cobhouse expressing the gen- 
eral sentiment when he rubbed his hands gleefully 
puppy! I 
shouldn’t ’a’ blamed the master if he’d broke every 
jint in his skin!” 

Chauncey was the hero of the hour. Yet he did 
not greatly enjoy his triumph; and it was with a sink- 
ing of the heart that, on opening the school the next 
morning, he saw Lester’s seat vacant. 

All that forenoon it was with difficulty that he could 
keep from studying Eunice Corson’s face. There was 
an inscrutable melancholy in it; she did not give him 
one of her pleasant looks; and he was beginning to 
fear that she, too, had turned against him. 

At the noon recess he noticed her carrying an arm- 
ful of books over from Lester’s desk to her own. He 
watched her a moment, then went up to her and said, 
in a low voice,— 

“Isn’t your brother coming any more?” 

“I’m afraid not,” she replied, without lifting her 
eyes. 

“I am sorry!” said Chauncey. “Tell him I think 
he had better come; I wish him to come.” 

Without a word she began to fumble in her own 
desk. But he could see that there were weights draw- 
ing down the corners of her quivering mouth. 

“What!” he exclaimed; “are you taking your 
books, too?” 

“It isn’t anything I want to do,” she answered, 
continuing to fumble aimlessly and blindly, and drop- 
ping quick tears on her geography. 

“Is it your father’s orders?” the master inquired. 

“Don't ask me! No,” she immediately added, “not 


and exclaimed, “Good enough for the 


my father’s.’ 
He gave her a searching look. 


“T understand! 
Your mother’s.’ 

She wiped her tears with a pretty little handker- 
chief, and continued piling her books. She was more 
self-possessed now. 

“She said she couldn’t think of letting me attend a 
school where my brother couldn’t go,” was her brief 
explanation. 

“But he ean! T shall be only too glad to have him 
said Chauncey, 
for anything IT did?” 


come!" “Eunice, do you blame me 


” she murmured. 

“What is that?” inquired the master, surprised and 
hurt. 

She looked up with one of her swiftly changing ex- 
pressions, a smile flashing through her tears. 

“That you didn’t give him the whipping he de- 


served.” 


“Yes, one thing, 


“Thank you for saying that,’ replied Chauncey, 
gratefully. “But IT am not sorry. His punishment 
wis bitter enough, I should think.” 

“He’s awfully ashamed of it,’ said Eunice. “He 
would be glad enough to be back here again; but he 
ix too proud.” 

“And your mother approves of his course?” 

But she never can think he 
does anything very wrong.” 


“She doesn’t say so, 


“Then she must blame me,” said Chauncey. 

She went on arranging the 
books, and preparing to buckle them in a strap. He 
stood looking down on her with a countenance full of 


regret and sympathy. 


Eunice was silent. 


“It is too bad to have to leave school in this way!’’ 
she said, at last, giving way to a sob; “the only really 
good teacher we ever had!” 

“T can’t tell you how it makes me feel to hear you 
say that!’ faltered the master. 
parents how the thing occurred? 
it?” 

“T didn’t have time to say much. They knew noth- 
ing about it till this morning, for Lep wouldn’t let me 
tell. When they saw he wasn’t going to school, they 
asked the reason. 


“Did you tell your 
Give your view of 


and T hardly had a chance to put in a word.” 

“But your father must take a reasonable view of 
it!” , 

“Oh, he would be reasonable enough,” 
Eunice. 


replied 
“He knows what Lep is as well as I do.” 

“It isn’t right that you should leave school for any 
such cause,” said the master, while he helped her 
draw the strap and adjust the buckle. “You shall 
come back, Eunice. 
this evening.” 

Iie was saved that trouble, however. Just as he 
was preparing to close the schoolhouse for the night, 
Mr. Corson walked in. 

It was not of his own accord that the mild commit- 


tee-man had come to make the master a visit. But 
Mrs. Corson, who was anything but mild) when 


strongly moved by personal or family interests, had, | 


after much heated argument on her part, and meek 
protest on his, convinced him that “something” must 
be done, and driven him to do it. 

If Mr. Giles Corson had any definite idea what that 
“something” was, it evaporated from his mind when 
he met Chauncey at the door. He had started off full 
of Mrs. Corson’s spirit, which somehow left him like 
acharge of electricity at the touch of the little mas- 
ter’s gentle and friendly hand. 

“About this strange affair of my son's!” he began, 
with something of the manner, and something of the 
speech, with which she had inspired him. But there 
he stopped. 

“sit down,” said Chauncey, offering him his chair. 
“Let me relieve you of your hat. It is a strange 
atfair, Mr. Corson, and I am glad of an opportunity to 
talk it over with you. I was just going up to your 
house.’ 

Mr. Corson took the chair, but retained his hat, and 
sat speechless for a moment, regretting that he had 
not let him come to the house with the unpleasant 
business and have it out with Mrs. Corson. He found 
it impossible to say any of the hard things he had 
come to say; nor, in the master’s presence, could he 
remember exactly what the master had done that was 
wrong. 


But he felt he must be able to tell her he had said 


something, so he remarked,— 

“IT never was more astonished at any occurrence in 
my life!” 

“I can say the same,” replied Chauncey, leaning 
against one of the low benches, where he stood fac- 


Then he gave his side of the story, 


I will call and see your father | 


ing him. “I would have said it was impossible! I 
thought so highly of Lester; I was really becoming 
so attached to him!” 

“It seems to me such a thing might have been 
avoided,” said Mr. Corson, remembering Mrs. Corson 
again, and trying hard to frown. 

“So it seemed to me all along,” said Chauncey. “TI 
thought a boy like Lester must hear to reason, and do 
what he plainly saw to be right. But I find he has a 
very peculiar disposition.” 

“Yes! unfortunately, yes!” Mr. Corson admitted. 
“But’’—bracing himself again with a timely recollec- 
tion of Mrs. Corson—‘he claims that he had no inten- 
tion of disobeying the rule about coasting to the door. 
He was thinking only of getting in as quickly as possi- 
ble after the school was called; he didn’t do it at all by 
way of sport, but to avoid being late. He was on his 
way to the school-room, and his sled carried him too 
far. That’s his story.” 

“And I’ve no doubt but it’s mainly true,’ replied 
Chauncey. “But why didn’t he make that simple 
explanation at the time? It would have been 
easy.” 

“Not easy for him,” said the father. “He was 
afraid you were going to require him to apologize to 
the school, and that’’—the worthy husband of Mrs. 
Corson straightened himself once more—‘“‘no boy of 
his spirit could be expected to do.” 

“Perhaps not, a boy of his spirit,’ replied Chaun- 
cey, with some significance. “But it is what he ought 
to have done, and which I should have made very easy 
for him to do, on the strength of that explanation. 
fut, Mr. Corson!” - 

The little master stood erect, and began to speak 
with a positiveness and energy he had not shown be- 
fore, putting the committee-man on the defensive, 
and making him devoutly wish his wife were there 
in his place. 

“His coasting into the school-room was by no means 
his worst offence. That was pardonable. Not so his 
sullen defiance of my authority afterwards, his leav- 
ing the school-room twice against my express orders, 
and his final assault upon me, when I stood before 
him to prevent his going out a third time. Are you 
aware of all that misconduct of your son’s?” 

“I have heard something of it,” the father had to 
acknowledge. 

“Well, then, let me tell you what strikes me as 
strange. You come to me as if you thought I was 
more in fault than your boy. You hint that J might 
have avoided the collision, but I have waited in vain 
to hear you speak one word in condemnation of his 
outrageous conduct.” 

“T don’t uphold him! I don’t uphold him!’ the 
committee-man hurried to concede. 

“I beg your pardon, but it seems to me you do up- 
hold him. If you didn’t, he would have been back in 
school to-day, and your daughter would have re- 
mained.”” 

Corson winced and fidgeted, and wished again that 
Mrs. Corson had done her own errand, instead of 
sending him. Outside the conjugal influence, he was 
not a weak man, but he felt his position weak in the 
presence of this slight, beardless, determined boy. 

“T want him to come back; I want Eunice to stay; 
you are a good teacher, Mr. Mayhew,” he said, in a 
conciliatory tone, which he knew would have excited 
Mrs. Corson’s contempt. 

But Mrs. Corson wasn’t there to hear, and he went 
on to speak, not from her dictation, but from his own 
disturbed and anxious mind. 

“That's why I came,—to see if anything can be 
done to bring about a reconciliation. I don’t want 
the school broken up, and I am unwilling that my 
children should stay out.” 

“They needn't stay out; and as for the school being 
broken up, you may dismiss all fear of that,” said 
Chauncey, with a smile. “If your boy couldn’t mas- 
ter me,—and I’m inclined to think he failed,—I am 
strong enough for all the rest. I never had a better 
school than I had to-day, and never expect a bet- 
ter.” 

“IT am glad to hear it! glad to hear it!’ said the 
committee-man, quite oblivious of the home influence 

for the moment. 

“And as for bringing about a reconciliation, which 
I desire as much as any one,”’ Chauncey went on, “it 
is the simplest thing in the world. Just let your son 
come back to school; it’s as easy as that. Of course, 
I have no apologies to make, unless it is for not pun- 
ishing him with the severity he richly merited, and I 
will exact no apology from him, except what his 
| future good behavior may imply. I think neither you 
| 





nor his mother can ask anything more of me than 
that.”” 

The committee-man was painfully conscious that 

his wife did ask a great deal more—the very apology 
| Chauncey declared he couldn’t make! 

He saw how preposterous it would be to propose 
such a thing, and rose to go, with a pitifully hollow 
| sense of having done very little to satisfy Mrs. Cor- 
| son, and with a stinging suspicion that he had made a 
| fool of himself. 





“I'll try to have him come back,” he promised, 
shaking Chauncey’s hand at the door. “I am con- 
vineed he ought to come. But—you know he is a 
strong-willed boy!” 

“At all events,” said Chauncey, “there is no reason 
why Eunice should stay out.” 

“No reason, none at all,’”’ Mr. Corson admitted, for- 
getting for the moment, but remembering as soon as 
he had quitted the master’s presence, the very potent 
and substantial reason, now unhappily awaiting him 
at home in Mrs. Corson’s cap and gown. 

Chauncey, on the other hand, thought he had cause 
to be satisfied with the result of the interview, and 
he looked forward hopefully to see Eunice return to 
school the next day. He even thought it quite prob- 
able that Lester would come too. 

Greatly to his disappointment, the two seats were 
again empty when the school re-opened on the follow- 
ing morning. But somebody was coming in late. He 
looked anxiously about, hoping it might be Eunice. 
It was Veet Gerrish, who stepped up to the desk and 
| handed him a note. 

“Mr. Corson’s hired man brought it; he asked me 
to give it to you,” and the grinning Veet sidled to his 
| place. 

Chauncey unfolded the paper with nervous fingers, 
and read with the utmost astonishment these words: 


| DEAR StrR,—1 have thought over carefully the 
| substance of our conversation yesterday, and I am 





sorry to say that I can see but one way out of the 
present unfortunate complication. Much as I regret 
the necessity, I feel compelled to request that you | 
will resign your position as teacher of our district ! 
school. Respectfully, 

GILES CORSON, 
Chairman of Committee, etc. 


(To be continued.) 
——___+@, ——_ - 
For the Companion, 
STRIVE ON. 


What though an undertaking 

Reach but a fruitless end, 
Wouldst thou, thy toil forsaking, 

To disappointment bend? 
Droop not beneath disaster, 

More sternly face the gale! 
Thou yet mayst prove a master, 

nd o’er calm waters sail. 
MELVILLE MILNE. 
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For the Companion. 


LITTLE CAROLINE’S WEDDING. 


In olden times in Virginia there were, on many 
plantations, so many black people that it was often 
difficult to find something for each one of them to do. 
Full occupation for them all was hardly ever at- 
tempted. It was sufficient that every one had nomi- 
nally his kind of work, the performance of which 
was somewhat loftily styled, “‘tendin’ to his own busi- 
ness,” and with that no one was expected to inter- 
fere. 

“What do you do, boy?” might be asked of an 
ebony lad of fifteen, and he would be apt to reply, “I 
sets de table, an’ cleans de knives, an’ keeps de flies 
off de table while de white folks is eatin’.”’ 

“And what do you do?” to his companion, a year 
or so younger. 

“T goes tode post-office, an’ drives de cows up to de 
cupp’n [cow-pen], an’ fetches de milk up fum de 
spring-house ev’ry night an’ mornin’.” 

A like detail of work would be found to be the case 
among the women. Aunt Jane would do the ordinary 
cooking for the white folks and house-servants; would 
get up at four or five o’tlock every morning to make 
the kitchen fire, “‘an’ see ’bout gittin’ de bread in de 
oven” (for there was hot bread for breakfast every 
day in the year); but whenever there was any extra 
cooking, or invited company to dinner, she would 
consider herself entitled to an assistant, of her own 
choosing, from amongst the younger colored women, 
not yet honored with the title of “aunt” or “aunty” 
—the “‘Ma’y-Janes,” “Sarah-Anns,” or “Little Caro- 
lines” of the establishment. 

The culinary department thus being provided for, 
the washing would be divided between two women. 
Aunt Hannah would wash for “master, mistiss, an’ 
de house” (é. e., bed linen, table linen, ete.), while a 
younger servant, less accomplished as a laundress, 
would “do up de childun’s cloes.”” And both these 
women would take from Monday morning to Satur- 
day night to get through their washing, and would 
consider themselves hard-worked at that. 

Such an idea as a general servant had never entered 
a Virginian imagination. 

At the period at which Little Caroline’s wedding 
took place, Dr. Meriwether was living in Clarke 
County, Virginia, on an estate left him by his father, 
and surrounded by his own black people, both house- 
servants and farm-hands. 

He had been born and reared in the midst of them. 
He was a kind-hearted, excellent man, and he made 
a good master, and was generally indulgent. Little 
Caroline was an especial favorite with both master 
and mistress. She was one of the house-servants, 
and spent most of her time waiting on Mrs. Meri- 
wether, and doing those innumerable little services for 
everybody which we have all learned to do for our- 
selves since the war. 

She was a “handy,” good-humored black girl, of 
about twenty-five years of age, and about five feet 
eight inches in height. She was called “Little Caro- 
line” in her early childhood, on account of there being 
another Caroline on the place who was a woman 
grown, and the adjective seemed to cling to the name 
so tenaciously that in after years they could never be 
separated. Her namesike was long since “deceas-ded”’ 
(to use her own expression), but she was Little Caro- 
line still. 

For some months past she had been receiving atten- 
tions from “Uncle Jordan” (pronounced Jurd’n), a 
very nice colored man, living on an adjoining estate ; 
but as Dr. Meriwether made it a rule never to allow 
his servants to marry off his own place, unless they 
would consent to be sold to the same master, in order 
that they might not be liable to be separated after mar- 
riage, a serious obstacle seemed to oppose their union. 

“It’s no use your askin’ me to marry you,” said Lit- 
tle Caroline to her ebony suitor. ‘‘You’se got to go 
an’ ax Marse Robert. I says whatever he says, unless 
I changes my min’.”’ 

So Uncle Jordan, with much embarrassment, solic- 
ited a private audience of Dr. Meriwether, and the 
doctor led the way to the library. 

Relapsing into an easy chair and a comfortable 
attitude, the doctor listened to Uncle Jordan’s request 
—the subject of which did not greatly surprise him, 
for, going into the kitchen several times of late to 
give Uncle Jake orders about the horses, he had seen 
Little Caroline seated at the fireside, conversing with 
Uncle Jordan, her face meanwhile concealed by her 
white apron being thrown up over her head handker- 
chief—a sure sign of courtship. 

The doctor explained to Uncle Jordan his position 
in regard to the marriage of his servants, but told 
him he would be willing to buy him at any reasonable 
valuation, if his master would agree to it, so that he 
might marry Little Caroline. 

“Dey isn’t a better master in Fudginia [Virginia], 
nor yet in de whole uv de Souf, den my master, Marse 
Robert,” said Uncle Jordan. “Not dat you're not 
ecully good to your colored people; I don’t mean dat, 
—an’ I’m a thousan’ times obleeged to you for bein’ 
willin’ to have me, Marse Robert,—but if you please, 
sir, I’d like to take a night to study over it. I know 
dat a man oughter leave father an’ mother to cleave 
to his wife, but it don’t say nuffin ’bout leavin’ your 
master an’ mistiss. I aint knowed Little Curoline, 


dat is to say intimately, more’n a year, but I’se knowed 





apart, an’ was raised togedder jist like two twins, 
Marse Robert; an’ dey aint nobody ever bresh Marse 
George’s coat ur blacked his shoes but me sense he 
was born, ’cep’n dem three years when he was at de 
univers’ty. Den we was separated, but never before 
nor sense.”’ 

“Very well, Uncle Jordan,”’ said the doctor; “you 
may take a night to think it over and make up your 
mind. I'm glad to see you think so much of your 
master. He’s every inch a gentleman, and you do 
well to be proud of him. If you decide to change 
your home, you can let me know to-morrow night, 
and Ill give you a letter to take to him on the subject. 
Of course, if he’s not willing to part with you, the 
arrangement will have to be given up. He may pre- 
fer to buy Little Caroline, and if she’s willing, that 
could perhaps be arranged; but I’d have to settle with 
my wife about that, you know, and she’d be loth to 
part with a servant she thinks so much of. 

“Well, as I said before, take a night to think it over 
and we'll see what can be done.” 

Uncle Jordan, who had been standing hat in hand 
during the interview, now bowed himself out, and 
went to tell Little Caroline the result of his confer- 
ence with Dr. Meriwether. When he came to the 
latter part of it she grew extremely indignant. 
“’Clare to goodness, Brother Jordan,”’ she said— 
she had lately professed religion and called everybody 
“Brother” and ‘Sister’? now— ’Clare to goodness, 
Brother Jordan, ef you ax me to give up my home- 
folks an’ go an’ live with Mr. George Randolph an’ 
b’long to him, I aint gwine to do it! I don’t consider 
it’s no privilege to have to wash no nigger’s shirt, 
nohow. I’se got enuff to do widdout dat. I kin git 
plenty uv husbun’s enny day, ef I wants ’em, quick 
is wink. Dere’s two uv our likely young corn-tield 
hands now, would court me to-morrow ef I'd so 
much as crook my finger at ’em, but I don’t upprove 
of people marryin’ beneath ’em, so I’s never give ’em 
noincouragement. I intends to marry my equal in 
position, an’ I don’t intend to take up with no strange 
yaller fellows neither. 

“When me an’ Miss Sally went down to Richmond 
an’ stayed at de Ballot House an’ Ixchange Hotel, 
dere was a mulatto waiter dere what kep’ smilin’ at 
me an’ he says,— 

*«*Where is you goin’, miss,’ he says, ‘fum here? I 
wants to write to you.’ 

“T says, ‘I don’t know where I’m goin’.’ I says, ‘I 
can’t read.’ I says, ‘I don’t ixcept no letters fum no 
one.’ An’ I would’n’ have nothin’ ’t all to do wid him. 
“No, indeed, when I marries I'll marry my own 
color,—none of your sassy-mouth, grinnin’ yaller fel. 
lows,—an’ it'll be somebody what'll think mor’ me 
den ennybody else in de worl’, en ’Il have sense enuff 
to be glad to change to sich a master as Marse Robert 
8. 


“But ef ennybody axes me to go way fum my own 
white folks an’ be sold to dey white people, I’se jist 
gwine to say to ’em, flat-down, ‘Z aint gwine to do 
#7" 

This terrible threat decided Uncle Jordan. Caro- 
line’s value rose in proportion to the chances of his 
not being able to obtain her. So the matter ended by 
his concluding to change his master, and when Dr. 
Meriwether and Mr. Randolph had exchanged several 
letters on the subject, Uncle Jordan was notified that 
he might now come to live with the doctor, and look 
forward to his wedding. 

Then began the preparations. 

The Meriwether children were intensely excited over 
it, and cut any number of delicate white papers, al- 
most as fragile as lace-work, for the ornamentation of 
the candle-sticks and cake-salvers which were to be 
used on the supper-table. Mrs. Meriwether gave her 
favorite servant for bridal attire a white watered silk 
party-dress which had been part of her own trous- 
seau, with a tulle veil and wreath of orange blos- 
soms, and an ornamental fan and a pair of white kid 
gloves (gentlemen’s size). 

Having been duly arrayed in this bridal costume, 
Little Caroline further proceeded to embellish her 
person with three nodding ostrich plumes of snowy 
whiteness and a massive necklace of glistening wax 
beads—the gift of her spouse. The contrast between 
her spotless attire and her sable neck and arms was 
very marked. 

It happened that an old college friend of the doc- 
tor’s was on a visit to him at the time the wedding 
took place. He was invited by Mrs. Meriwether to be 
present at the ceremony. 

“But who is going to marry them?” he asked. 

“Some colored preacher or other,’ said the doctor. 
“Run, Emily,” he added, speaking to his little girl, 
“and find out who it is.” 

The child returned smiling. 

“Papa, Little Caroline says ‘dey is to be jined by 
one uv dere own color.’ That’s all she would tell 
me.” 

“Just like her,” said the doctor; “she never will 
give you any information if she can help it; however, 
we shall soon see for ourselves.” 

It turned out that the knot was to be tied by Uncle 
Joshua, but ere the bridal party had taken their 
places, Mrs. Meriwether had managed to show her 
Northern guest the wedding feast, which was duly 
spread out in the spacious kitchen. 

“What a banquet!’ he exclaimed; “cold turkey, 
chicken-salad, iced cakes and everything else. I never 
imagined such a thing!” 

“Mamma, they are going in, come on!” cried her 
little daughter, excitedly, pulling at her dress. 

Mrs. Meriwether hastened forward to the large din- 
ing-room which had been lent to the black people for 
the occasion. 

The bridegroom wore a suit of black, with white 
waistcoat, white necktie and enormous white gloves 

During the performance of the nuptial ceremony, 
Caroline kept her head erect and her eyes fastened 
upon the ceiling, nor did she so much as wink her eye 
the entire time it lasted. 

“Who gives this here ’ooman to marry this here 
man?” asked Uncle Joshua. 

“I does,” answered Uncle Moses, the gray-haired 
uncle of the bride. 

When asked if they would take one another “for 
better, for worse,” etc., both parties responded by 4 
silent nod. After which Uncle Jordan produced 8 
gold ring from his waistcoat pocket and with it en- 
circled the bride’s finger, and they were pronounced 
husband and wife. 











my master all my life, for we was born only two days 


At the conclusion of the ceremony the white folks 
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withdrew. The gentlemen retired into the doctor’s 
sanctum, while the ladies and children returned to 
the parlor; but however far they might remove them- 
selves from the scene of action, the ha-has of the wed- 
ding guests broke in agreeably enough upon their con- 
versation, and kindled sympathetic emotions of hap- 
piness in their kind and generous hearts. 

Slavery is at an end amongst us, thank heaven, and 
while we rejoice that it is so, and lament its immeas- 
urable evils, let us remember that like most other 
things, it had its alleviations, and in some cases the 
care which the Southerner took of his servants was 
but secondary to that which he took of his children. 

“Mamma,” said little Emily, entering with a plate 
of wedding-cake, “Uncle Moses says, ‘when ’Mandy 
was married you cert’nly did give her a splendid wed- 
d’n’ and outdid everybody, but now Little Caroline’s 
got married, you jist out-do yourself, ” 


JULIA RAVENELLE. 
———+or—___—_ 
For the Companion. 
OPPORTUNITY. 


As rhythm in music rules, with measured round, 
And marks the where and when of every sound, 
The law of opportunity controls 

The conscious motions of all living souls. 

All things have method; some decisive force, 
Alike in centric or eccentric course, 

Commands events and deeds, that every one 
Has its own time to happen, or be done, 

And veriest accidents that hope forestall, 


Follow some secret programme as they fall. T. B. 
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For the Companion, 


A CROCODILE-HUNT IN FLORIDA. 
By William T. Hornaday. 


Perhaps after reading the above title, my critical 
reader will exclaim,— 

“He means an alligator-hunt, of course, for there 
are no true crocodiles in Florida!” 

Not so fast, my accurate friend. Let me tell you 
how my fellow-hunter and myself had the good for- 
tune to discover and kill the second and third speci- 
mens of the true crocodile found in that peninsula. 

At the time of the capture, we thought we had 
made a grand discovery, and secured the very first 
crocodile specimen ever taken in the Land of Flowers; 
but we learned subsequently that one small specimen 
had been previously discovered, and its skull sent to 
Dr. Wyman. 

If you will look at a map of Florida, you will find, 
far down on the eastern coast, an indenture called 
Biscayne Bay, and it was to that region I went from 
Key West to collect specimens of alligators, sharks, 
turtles, birds and mammals for the Museum at Roch- 
ester, N. Y. I had gone to Florida alone, but on the 
trim little schooner which carries the mail and pas- 
sengers between Key West and Biscayne Bay, I fell 
in with Mr. Chester Jackson, a lively and companion- 
able young Western man. 

He, too, was bound to the same place as myself, 
and we joined our fortunes for the season without 
delay. 

Landing at Méama, we hired a boat for the season, 
and at once began to explore the country and the 
waters around us. 

In that region of Southern Florida the only habita- 
ble portion of the country is a narrow strip of pine 
forest land, from three to six miles wide, lying be- 
tween the sea-coast and that vast, almost illimitable, 
swamp called the Everglades. 

A great many small rivers and creeks carry the 
water from the Everglades into the sea, and in these 
streams alligators and sharks abound. They are in 
some places well stocked with fish, and in others much 
frequented by wild fowl, so that they afford good feed- 
ing-grounds for the hungry “ ’gators,” as the people 
call them. 

In “prospecting” the various streams which flow 
into Biscayne Bay in our search for alligators, we 
visited one called Arch Creek, having been told that 
we would ‘find some big ’gators there.” 

We were supplied with a full camp outfit. Our plan 
was to patrol the creek below us daily, until we could 
shoot some of the alligators from the boat, or find out 
their habits so that we could capture them otherwise. 

We intended to drop down quietly to the spots fre- 
quented by the alligators, and when we should find 
one lying out upon the bank, we would drift until 
within good range, and open fire. As a general thing, 
alligators can be shot successfully in this way. 

We passed two of the “roosts,” as they were called 
by Chet (pray excuse the nickname), and found them 
both empty, but on rounding a sharp bend, we saw a 
monstrously long, black, scaly form start suddenly, 
slide swiftly off the bank, and disappear with a loud 
splash. 

“A regular old settler!’ exclaimed my friend, in an 
excited whisper. 

“Grandfather of ’em all!’ I answered, in equal 
excitement. 

“We must have him before we leave here, if it takes 
a month!” 

Unless our judgment was totally at fault, we had 
seen a monster. When we saw him, the head of the 
reptile was at the water’s edge, but his tail reached 
into the saw-grass, and this space was certainly more 
than ten feet wide. 

The next morning we cut alot of green boughs, 
and made a screen around the boat, hung green vines 
around the sides and over the bow, and at the same 
hour as before floated quietly down the creek. 

Chet managed the boat by sculling at the stern. 
Our craft certainly looked as harmless as a floating 
tree-top. 

As we neared the “roost”? where we had seen our 
supposed alligator the day before, we hugged the bank 
closely, went as slowly as possible, and made ready 
for action. 

Sure enough, there he lay again! But we could see 
that he was wide awake, and watching us suspicious- 
ly. Chet softly drew in his oar, and took up his rifle. 
Very slowly, foot by foot, the sluggish current bore 
us toward the coveted prize, and we held our breath 
in anxious suspense. 

Thirty yards more, and we would fire together. 

We had gained half the distance, and our nerves 
were tingling with excitement and anxiety to fire, 
when the old reptile suddenly discovered that the 
inpocent-looking green thing floating down toward 








him was loaded! He dropped his head quickly, set 
his legs in motion, and plunged out of sight in an in- 
stant. 

Baffled again! This time we had a good view of 
the scaly old saurian, and we both noticed that he 
had not the shiny, jet-black appearance common to 
Florida alligators. His head, also, was not broad and 
flat like that of the alligator, but seemed to be pointed 
at the muzzle, with a hump in the middle of the face. 

Could it be a true crocodile? 

It seemed hardly possible, yet we suspected it might 
be the case. Stranger things had happened than the 
discovery of a crocodile in Florida. If it should prove 
to be a crocodile, it would be worth more than a hun- 
dred alligators. With feverish impatience we waited 
for the next day, now fully determined to kill that 
reptile at all hazards. 

Being persuaded that the big alligator (or croco- 
dile?) came out daily during the forenoon, we decided 
that the next day we would go down early, and hide 
in the mangroves opposite the “roost.” 

It was agreed that I should watch opposite the spot 
where we had seen the “old boss,”’—as Chet called 
him,—while he would try his luck at watching the 
“roost”? next below. 

Accordingly at eight o’clock on the third day we 
rowed quietly down the stream; I got out amongst 
the mangroves opposite the “roost,” while Chet took 
the boat and went a hundred yards lower down, to 
watch another bank. We agreed that in case I fired 
first, he was to come at once with the boat to my 
assistance. 

In a few minutes I arranged a fairly comfortable 
seat on some branching mangrove roots, cut a few 
thick green boughs and stuck them up in front of me 


me at that crisis. 

= stream, with his side fairly presented, I took a steady, 

careful aim at his eye and fired. The mark fired at was 

the size of a silver half-dollar, and it was moving; but I 

knew I could hit it. 

5 The instant my rifle cracked, the crocodile—for such I 
== saw it was—gave a terrific flounder and disappeared. 

= twinkling I re-loaded and was ready for another shot. 

The next thing I saw was a huge tail five feet long rise 
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minutes, which seemed an hour, he came rowing 
swiftly up the stream. From the boat we peered down 
into the deep water, and with our eyes searched its 
clear depths around the place where the crocodile dis- 
appeared; but could discover no trace of the wounded 
reptile. 

Next day, at the same hour as before, we went down 
to our hiding-places ; I took my former position, while 
Chet again went below. 

For almost an hour I sat waiting. It grew monoto- 
nous to stare around continually at the same familiar 
objects; and to gain a little relief, I pulled an old 
piece of newspaper out of my cartridge-bag and began 
to read. 

Five minutes later, when I again directed my atten- 
tion to the stream before me, I saw an object which 
set my heart thumping violently in an instant. It 
was an immense crocodile, the largest I had ever seen, 
either dead or alive, floating motionless at the sur- 
face of the placid water, with his huge rough head 





and snout, scaly back and serrate tail just appearing | 


above water. He seemed to stretch half-way across 
the creek. Could I possibly kill him with that little 
Maynard rifle, calibre only 40? It was an anxious 
moment for an inexperienced hunter. 

The great saurian remained motionless for a few 
moments, then almost without visible effort, moved 
through the water like an ocean steamer getting under 
way, and floated quietly towards his favorite resting- 
place on the other bank. 

I expected he would go ashore; but such was not 
his intention. He swam up until his snout touched 
the bank, hesitated a moment, then with a single 
stroke of his huge tail described a curve in water and 
started down stream. 

A happy thought, or I may say inspiration, came to 
As the old fellow floated lazily down the 


And I did hit it, full and fair. 


Ina 


up out of the water and come 
down with a loud thrash as the 
body also appeared at the sur- 
face. 

An instant later the side of 
the animal was exposed to 
view, and I fired at the neck, 
close up to the head. With a 
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as a screen, then seated myself in good shape to fire | mighty plunge the crocodile again went under, and 
without moving, and with my rifle across my knees, | for a time was lost to view. 
began my watch. Up to that time I had never shot a “The boat, Chet! Bring the boat, quick!” I 


large animal of any kind. My ideas of an alligator’s 
vital spots were vague and uncertain. 

I did not have long to wait. In less than half an 
hour a scaly saurian suddenly floated to the surface, 
exposing the upper part of head, back and tail for its 
entire length. In an instant my rifle was at my 
shoulder, and my attention riveted to the animal, 
which floated within thirty feet of my leafy screen. 
The reptile gave a gentle sidewise stroke with its tail, 
described a graceful curve in the water, and floated 
quietly toward the resting-place on the opposite bank. 
It paused an instant as it reached the shore, and 
looked around, to make sure that the way was clear, 
then put one fore-foot upon the bank, after that the 
other, with great deliberation, and in the most lei- 
surely manner possible drew its long scaly form up 
out of the water, crawled lazily along the bank for a 
few feet, and lay down, “broadside on,” as a sailor 
would say. 

A crocodile, as sure as fate! I distinctly saw the 
various points of form and color so characteristic of 
all American crocodiles. There was no longer any 
doubt about it. A grand prize was ready to fall into 
my grasp. It was a crocodile of goodly size, about 
eleven feet, I thought. But could this be the monster 
we had previously seen there? It seemed hardly pos- 


sible; but then, at a hundred yards, I reasoned, one | 


is easily deceived in the length of a saurian. I ad- 
mitted to myself that I must have overestimated the 
size of the animal on the two previous occasions. 
Besides, it was not likely that two large crocodiles 
patronized the same resting-place. 

All these observations and reflections were made in 
& moment’s time, for as soon as the crocodile was 
fairly in position upon the bank with its side pre- 
sented, I raised my rifle, took aim for its heart and 
fired. Of course, I could not make a miss at that 
short distance. The crocodile gave a great start and 
a shiver, threw its head from side to side, fiercely 
snapping its bony jaws together, as if in agony; and 
I distinctly saw blood gush out of the hole made by 
my bullet. 

I quickly re-loaded and fired again, to hit the same 
spot. Fatal mistake, due to ignorance! The croco- 
dile gave a terrific snap sidewise, started forward with 
sudden energy, and plunged into the deep water with 
a sounding splash. 





I shouted for Chet with all my might; and in a few 





shouted with all my might. 

Again the water began to boil like a pot, and again 
the “old boss,” for it was indeed he, appeared at the 
surface, writhing and thrashing about, occasionally 
opening his huge jaws and snapping them together 
with a loud’clank. 

He could have crushed every rib in a man’s body at 
one snap; and he might have swallowed a small boy 
whole. It is seldom that: a crocodile seizes a man 
and allows him to escape alive, or even to be rescued. 

Chet came skimming up the stream in answer to my 
shout, and in his haste, he headed the boat directly 
for the crocodile. 

“Look out there! Look out, or you’ll get upset!” I 
shouted. 

With that he looked around quickly, and giving a 
backward sweep of the oars to stop the boat, dropped 
them, snatched up his rifle and stood up to fire. 

Then he saw the “old boss’ at close quarters. 

“ Mon—strous !”” 

I shall never forget the astonishment and excite- 
ment expressed by the thrilling emphasis he gave that 
single word. 

He took a quick aim at the animal, pulled the trig- 
ger and—snap/ His rifle was of the old pattern 
and, as usual in an emergency, it missed fire. 

“Stick the spear into him and pay out the line!” I 
shouted from the bank. It was only a stout fish-spear 
with a heavy trolling line attached, but I thought it 
might serve us in following up the reptile. 

Chet was a good hand with a spear, and dropping 
his useless rifle, he seized the other weapon and cleared 
the line. By this time the crocodile had again gone 
to the bottom; but in the clear water Chet was able 
to keep him in sight. 

He peered anxiously into the deep water beneath 
the boat for an instant, then made a vigorous thrust 
downward. But the spear failed to penetrate the 
tough hide. 

Again my friend took the bearings of the animal, 
and putting all his strength into the effort, made a 
fierce thrust downward. This time the barb was 
driven through the skin of the neck and held; but be- 
fore the handle could leave Chet’s hand, the crocodile 
rolled over where he lay, snapped the spear-handle 
short off and broke the line. 

Having had about enough single-handed fighting, 





Chet now came ashore for me and rowed the boat, 








while I stood up in the bow, rifle in hand, ready for a 
shot. 

Suddenly the big reptile’s head, neck and shoulders 
rose up out of the water within a few feet of the boat, 
and came down with a splash thai sent the water fly- 
ing in our faces. Seizing my chance, I fired again, 
this time aiming to hit the brain from behind the 
head. Again he disappeared, but soon rose a little 
farther off, and again I directed my bullet at the 
brain. It was a great mistake to try to reach the 
brain, but I did not know it then. 

My first shot, at the old fellow’s eye, had hit his 
skull very hard, and seemed to have completely crazed 
him. I have shot many crocodiles since that time, 
but I never saw one go through such mad struggles 
for so long atime. He rolled over occasionally like a 
log; at times stood almost perpendicular in the water ; 
and when at the surface he thrashed about with his 
long tail in a thoroughly frantic manner. Occasion- 
ally he would go down to the bottom and lie there 
motionless for a moment. 

We kept close by, tiring repeatedly, and were sev- 
eral times very near having a serious catastrophe, 
which might easily have ended fatally for one of us, 
if not for both. 

Once he came up unexpectedly under the stern, giv- 
ing our little craft a prodigious twist. I was thrown 
off my feet and fell backwards against Chet, nearly 
knocking him overboard and causing our little boat to 
dip in a good deal of water. 

Lucky it was for me that my cartridges were per- 
fectly water-proof, for most of them lay in the water 
at the bottom of the boat. 

I shoved them dripping wet into the chamber of my 
breech-loader, and sent bullet after bullet into the soft 
part of his neck. Some of these struck the neck ver- 
tebra and hurt him badly. He lunged straight for 
ward without diving, and being headed for the shore, 
was soon within a few feet of it. 

By a lucky chance he ran into a little ministure 
cove in which the water was only about two feet deep. 
By this time he was visibly weakening. As he neared 
the bank with our boat crowding upon his tail, he slid 
forward into the little cove and stopped. I fired once 
more, this time aiming for his neck vertebra by way 
of experiment. As the bullet struck him, he gave a 
last push forward and grounded in shallow water, 
while a triumphant shout arose from both our throats. 

A few more convulsive movements of the legs, and 
the savage old giant of the creek was dead. After a 
fight lasting fully half an hour he was ours. 

What a “specimen” lay before us! Since that time 
T have killed more thana hundred crocodiles of vari 
ous species, but this was the largest of all. He was 
indeed a monster, and not until we laid hands upon 
him did we fully realize his immensity. T have since 
seen, in the British Museum, stuffed crocodiles seven 
teen feet long, but not one of them had the bulk of 
body, limbs and tail, possessed by this Florida 
ster. 


ser 


For the Companion. 
A CEYLONESE BIRD-HUNTER. 


“Scorpions!’? and my friend started from his chair, 
and began to examine the floor. 

He was visiting me on one of the small keys that 
zo to make up the great coral reef of Florida; and it 
was our custom to move our casy chairs out upon the 
veranda every evening, and amid the rustle of the 
banana and palm leaves, and in full view of the 
Southern Cross, to talk over our other homes in the 
distant North. 

The occasion of my friend’s exclamation at this 
particular time was an audible crunching sound, fol- 
lowed by a scratching on the matting, that had a 
decided meaning to the dwellers on the reef. 

“T thought so,” he continued, moving his chair; 
then taking a stick, he lifted the rémains of a great 
scorpion that had been rocked upon. Not a pleasant 
object, with the claws of a crab, the body of a cock 
roach without wings, and behind all a snake-like tail 
that twitched to and fro, hurling the sharp sting first 
into its body, and then into the floor. 
itself violently, it died. 

This action is the so-called suicide of the scorpion, 
and the story is often seen and told that the insect, 
when in a tight place, destroys itself to end its suffer- 
ings. This, however, is an error. 

The insect merely stings itself in its agony, just as 
aman tears his hair when in great suffering, so that 
death is only the accidental result. In some of the 
extreme tropical countries the sting of the scorpion 
is supposed to be deadly; but here, about sixty miles 
from Cuba, it is not more painful than that of an 
angry bee or wasp, but the disagreeable appearance 
of the insect always adds to the pain. 

At night they come out from the board piles and 
walls to prey upon other insects, and often the first 
warning of their presence is the uncanny form crawl- 
ing upon one’s clothes, or the crunch of their destruc- 
tion under foot. 

They are purely night animals, but can be found in 
great numbers under old board piles; and curiously 
enough, those on one of the islands are white instead 
of black. 

When the young scorpions appear, they cling to the 
parent, and cover her body so that the mother pre- 
sents a curious appearance, bristling with armed tails. 
When alarmed, the scorpion instantly raises its tail 
over its back, and strikes down at the offender; but 
when an insect is captured by it, it is held in its claws 
and repeatedly struck, and so held aloft until its strug- 
gles are ended. 

These scorpions were rarely over four inches long, 
mere pigmies to some my friend had met with in the 
island of Ceylon. The latter, far from being content- 
ed with cockroaches and other small game, preyed 
upon birds and lizards, and were dreaded by the 
natives and whites alike. 

“T have a decided dislike for scorpions,” said my 
friend, tossing the unfortunate over the rail in the 
direction of a favorite ant’s nest, “owing to a very 
remarkable experience I had with them in Ceylon. 

“While there, I visited the bungalow of a German 
friend at Belligam, and a more delightful spot you 
cannot imagine; it was an earthly paradise, with two 
exceptions,—one, the scorpions, and you will agree 
with me when I tell you that they attained a length 
of twelve inches; the other exception was the leeches. 
Not the aquatic kind, that we have, but a land variety 
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that lived upon the leaves and trees, and fell upon 
you like rain as you passed; and, to give you a 
definite idea of their ferocity, it is an actual fact 
that during the Sikh rebellion in India, the Brit- 
ish regiments were routed by these animals and a 
retreat was ordered. Some of the men bled to 
death from the innumerable wounds received. 
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A CEYLONESE 


“On the first morning after my arrival at my | 
friend’s place,” he continued, “I saw my native 
boy shake a scorpion out of my shoe, and later | 
I found that among the many servants about | 
the place, the most appreciated was the shaker, 
whose duty it was to devote his entire time to 
shaking clothes and airing them; also shoes, and 
all articles of wear, to remove the scorpions, liz- 
ards, centipedes and snakes that may have crawled | 
in during the night. So you may be sure that the | 
shaker had my hearty co-operation. 

“The scorpions from their great size attracted 
my especial attention, and I lost no occasion in 
studying their habits and ways. 


“The house scorpions rarely were over seven | 


inches in length, including the tail, but those that 
I found in the wood were gigantic, often twelve 
inches, and doubtless some of them attained a 


still greater length. 


“The magnificent garden was a famous place 
for them. 

“One day I was the unseen witness of a most 
remarkable bird-hunt, in which a scorpion was 
the chief actor. 1 was sitting under a great palm- 
tree partly surrounded by vines when I heard a 


rustling quite near at hand, as if some animal | 


was crawling over dried leaves, and turning my 
head, I saw a huge scorpion coming out of some 
dried wood and moving along towards a rock 
that stood near. A more disagreeable object can 
hardly be imagined; its great jointed sting was 
curved over its back, and its two crab-like claws 
were held aloft,—the very picture of aggressive 
warfare. 

“In a few moments it reached the rock, that was 
under and almost in the midst of a rich flowering 
shrub, and stretched itself upon the surface in the 
broiling sun, evidently, as I thought, for a warm- 
ing up after the damp night under the dead wood. 

“But the object of the giant was very different 
from what I had supposed. Ina few moments I 
noticed a number of small honey-birds, the beau- 
tiful creatures that seem to take the place of our 
humming-birds in the East, darting about from 
flower to flower. 

“As they approached the scorpion, it seemed to 
shrink closer to the stone, and if I had not seen it 
take up its position there, I should not have 
noticed it, and I assumed that the birds were not 
aware of their danger as they darted over it, seem- 
ingly without fear. But this confidence, if such 
it was, was wholly misplaced. 

“Suddenly, to my astonishment, I saw the great 
insect raise its claws and seize one of the birds by 
the wing and tail, and then both insect and bird 
seemed engaged in a convulsive struggle, the bird 
attempting to fly away, beating the monster with 
its wings, dragging it along, picking at it with its 
sharp, delicate bill, and showing every evidence 
of alarm and fear. 

“The scorpion merely clung to its prey, hang- 
ing on to it with its claws, and spreading out its 
other legs, thus offering the greatest resistance 
possible. Very soon the bird became exhausted, 
and at the first evidence. of weakening, the scor- 
pion seemed to make an effort to raise it, at 
the same time striking at it with its tail or sting. 
For several moments these attempts were made, 
and every time the bird managed to flutter beyond 
the reach of the deadly sting. 





“These continued endeavors, however, resulted 
in the ultimate death of the bird, as finally, by a 
vigorous effort, the great insect threw itself upon 
its prey, and the swinging tail struck the bird fairly 
in the breast. The effect was electrical, and fully 
demonstrated the poisonous character of the 
venom. Almost immediately the victim became 


BIRD-HUNTER. 


rigid; its strength ceased, its eyes closed, and the 
unfortunate bird fell limp and dying, half cover- 
ing its destroyer.” C. F. HoLper. 





For the Companion. 
A WINTER THOUGHT. 
Athwart chill skies, as gray as steel, 


The Winter's barbéd arrows dart; 
Yet none will house Regret who feel 


Perennial Summer in the heart. Cc. 8. 
+o 
“ESTABLISHED” CHURCH. 


In the United States we have no “established” 
church. Each religious sect stands on an exactly 
equal footing with every other religious sect. Our 
| constitution and laws do not recognize any one 
| sect in preference to the rest; they are one and all 
entirely independent of the control of the State. 

In England, the case is different. The Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church there is “established” by 
law. It is controlled and practically governed by 
the political law. Indeed, in theory at least, 
English law recognizes it as the only church, and 
regards every Englishman as belonging to it. 








|of the church. Directly or indirectly, the queen 
| has the authority to appoint all its archbishops 
| and bishops; as also, a great number of the deans, 
| 
bodies of the cathedrals. The councils held in 
the two provinces of Canterbury and York cannot 





deliberate without the consent of the queen; nor 


do any of their acts become binding on the clergy 
until the royal assent, which is, in effect, the ap- 
proval of the Cabinet, has been given to them. 
| The clergymen of the State church are appointed, 
not by their congregations, but either by the queen, 


| by the bishops, by the lord chancellor, by the uni- 


| 


|or inherited the right to choose rectors or vicars. 


|There are more than eight thousand “livings” 


| which are thus the property of private persons, 


and some of them are subject to bargain and sale. 

The Imperial Parliament lays down the laws 
It provides 
| penalties for clergymen who offend against the 
ecclesiastical laws or the religious tenets of the 
Moreover, the archbishops and most of 
the bishops sit for life in the House of Lords, 


| by which the church is governed. 


church. 


where they are known as the ‘spiritual peers ;’ 


and they sometimes take an active part in the 
proceedings relating to other than church mat- 


ters. 


The revenues of the established church, the 
funds by which its bishops, clergy, and edifices 
are supported, are mainly derived from lands and 
other properties which have been in its hands for 
Some of these properties be- 
| longed to the Catholic Church when that was the 
| established church of England; and continued to 
| be held by the State church when it cut loose from 


many generations. 


| Rome and the Pope, in the time of the Tudors. 


In other cases, wealthy and devoted members 
|of the church have left, from time to time, large 


sums for its uses; and these have formed endow 
| ments for the support of the clergy. 


| liament has made grants, especially when new 
dioceses have been created by its act. 
No tax is Jevied upon the people for the sup 


The sovereign is, in that land, the supreme ruler 


prebendaries and canons, who form the governing 


| versities, or by private persons who have bought | 


Again, Par- 


, port of the church, however, and every person is 

| free to contribute to the support of any religion 
he may profess. He is not bound to contribute to 
the support of any religion. 

In former times, the English law discriminated 
sharply between the members of the State church, 
and those who held a different religious faith. For 
a long period, no one but a Church of England 
man could vote, or sit in Parliament, or hold any 
civil or military office. There were times, too, 
when “Dissenters” and Catholics could not wor- 
ship after their own fashion without being severely 
punished and persecuted. 

But that was centuries ago, and that state of 
things has quite passed away. Though the estab- 
lished church is still maintained, those who do not 
adhere to it are endowed with every political and 
civil privilege. There is complete toleration, at 
least, for every sect in England. 

The question, however, of ‘‘disestablishing” the 
Church of England—that is, of separating it from 
the State altogether, and putting it on the same 
basis as any other sect,—has of late become a very 
prominent one in English politics. Many leading 
statesmen are in favor of this step. 

The Irish (Protestant) Church has already been 
disestablished. The State Church of Scotland, 
which is Presbyterian, will probably ere very long 
submit to the same fate; and it is very likely that, 
before many years, the bishops will disappear 
from the House of Lords, and the church will be 
separated altogether from its present dependence 


on the State. 
—_————_or———— 
For the Companion. 
A PRAYER. 
Hers was the saddest lot of womanhood,— 
To live alone, and die unloved— 
No tears fell o’er her face unkissed; 
So night and morn, I pray: 
“Dear Lord, take thou me home, 
Ere I shall be unmissed.” 
Mrs. W. H. RILEY. 
———_+or—_____——__ 


ELECTION FRAUDS. 


The fact—for it is a fact—that fraud in the con- 
duct of elections has become more frequent, more 
bold and more successful in recent years than it 
was formerly, is not conclusive evidence that the 
world, or that part of it composed of the Ameri- 
can people in particular, is growing worse. The 
circumstance that successful fraud pays better 
now than it used to do, explains sufficiently the 
increase of the evil. 

There was a time when it was really difficult to 
persuade men to take office. Indeed, it is not easy 
at this day to induce men of the highest ability 
and integrity to enter public life, because, in order 
to reach high station, they must submit to a micro- 
scopic inspection of their past lives, and endure 
misrepresentation and unmerited abuse. 

But in the early days of the Republic, the pos- 
session of office carried little power or influence, 
the pay was small, and there was, in short, not 
much in public life to attract honest men, and 
still less to excite the ambition or the cupidity of 
bad men. Instead of intriguing to get office, there 
|was manoeuvring to escape being elected. We 
think it is a fact that more Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress resigned their seats in 
| the first eight years under the Constitution, than 
| have resigned, out of a much larger number, in 
the last twenty years. 

The growth of the country, the enormous in- 
crease in the number of desirable offices, the in- 
sidious but constant strengthening of the spoils 
system, the development of the type known as 
the political “‘boss,”—all aided by the frequency 
of elections, which has a tendency to make good 
men weary of fighting against the ‘“‘machine,”— 
have made frauds in elections both more easy and 
more lucrative. 

What has happened, then, is not that politicians 
| have grown worse, but that bad politicians have a 
| better chance than used to be the case. But this 
| does not at all mitigate the evil. A single case of 
cheating, at a single ballot-box, may change the 
result as between two parties in a State, or even 
| in the Government of the United States. 

It is therefore worthy to become a national 
issue, and the purity of elections may properly be 
made the object of national protection. Of course 
it would be better to leave such protection to local 
authority, but since experience shows that neither 
party is to be trusted to purge the ballot-boxes of 
frauds by which it will profit, some way must be 
adopted to defeat the plots of bad men, or our 
elections will become a mockery, and the assertion 
that a majority of the people governs, a lie. 

The evil has been growing for nearly half a 
century. The Whigs always believed that the 
electoral vote of Louisiana was stolen from Mr. 





were known as the Plaquemines frauds. The 
election of 1876 was the only other Presidential 
election the result of which is believed by any 
persons to have been affected by false returns. 


that year. 


frequently successful, rarely punished. 
have not been confined to one party. 


Clay in 1844, and given to Mr. Polk, by what 


Democrats assert to this day that Mr. Tilden, and 
not Mr. Hayes, was fairly chosen President in 


But in Congressional and State elections there 
have been numerous frauds, bold and open in act, 
They 
Some of 
the men who have been active in perpetrating 
them have afterward been in public life, and have 





This is all so wrong that it is needless to say 
that a reform must go very deep to effect a cure of 
the evil. Public opinion needs first to be toned up 
to the point of regarding a perscn who holds office 
as the result of fraud as no better than a receiver 
of stolen goods. 

In some cases illegal practices have been re- 
sorted to by one party, under the pretext that its 
opponents were cheating, and they must “fight 
the devil with fire.” But that is simply the old, 
immoral and abominable maxim that it is no sin 
to steal from a thief. 

At present, every year and every series of elec- 
tions brings its fresh crop of frauds, and these are 
tolerated because politicians refuse to believe evi- 
dence against members of their own party. The 


| ordinary politician is honest and candid only when 


condemning the outrages committed by the other 
side. The first thing to be done is to arouse pub- 
lic sentiment against frauds, against those who 
perpetrate them, against those who profit by them ; 
and all the rest of the reform is easy. 


——+@>—___—_——__ 


FANCIED AILMENTS. 


A well-known physician several years ago was 
spending his summer vacation at the country-seat of 
a leader in public affairs, a man noted for his moral 
courage and powerful intellect. He was shocked on 
the evening of his arrival to see his host turn pale, 
stagger to a sofa, and gasp loudly for breath. The 
wife of the fainting man, a worn, wan little woman, 
quietly brought a glass of water, and stood by him 
until he recovered. 

He rose presently. “It is my heart, doctor. Ago- 
nizing pains! I am confident that it is angina pec- 
toris. My end will be a sudden one.” 

“Does your physician?”— began his guest, shocked 
and sympathetic. 

“N-no. ButI know. The pain is simply intolera- 
ble.” 

Professional etiquette kept the visitor silent, though 
he shrewdly suspected the pain was referable to flatu- 
lency. His host speedily recovered his spirits, and 
the evening passed pleasantly. 

The next morning, however, the great statesman 
appeared at the breakfast-table in a gloomy, irritable 
mood. The doors and windows were all shut, the 
temperature of the house was kept at fever-heat, and 
servants were scolded because, “knowing the con- 
dition of his lungs, they permitted draughts to enter.” 
“IT am convinced that I have all the premonitory 
symptoms of pneumonia,” he insisted. His wife 
appeared, pale and heavy-eyed, having been up all 
night in attendance on him. As he really had only an 
ordinary slight cold, he forgot it before noon. 

Almost every day brought some new symptom of 
pneumonia, heart trouble, or Bright’s disease, which 
were his favorite ailments. When his guest left him, 
he bade him a solemn farewell, saying, “I shall make 
a sudden end, doctor. You'll see my death in the 
paper some morning, and I suppose you'll say, ‘Poor 
Blank! I wonder he held out so long!” 

“The man,” said the doctor, in telling the story 
lately, “is living yet, and promises to reach a hale, 
hearty old age. But his wife is dead. She was not 
strong, and neither body nor mind could stand the 
wear and tear of his incessant complaints.” 

This is not so extreme a case as may at first appear. 
It is socommon a one that an eminent physician, who 
makes a specialty of nervous complaints, wrote a 
book descriptive of the patient with imaginary ail- 
ments, and his “‘victims,”’ or nurses and family. 

Unoccupied women, and men whose large interests 
in the world make them especially dread death, are 
most apt to exaggerate slight symptoms into danger- 
ous diseases. One of the bravest of American sol- 
diers would make his family wretched if he tore his 
| finger with a pin or suffered from tooth-ache. 

“Human courage,” said General Lee, “should rise 
to the height of human calamity.” It should also, if 
it be genuine, sink to the level of sea-sickness or a 
bee-sting. 





YOUR BIRTHDAY. 


There are two ways of passing these signal stations 
on the road of your life. You may sit down and look 
back at all the sorrows and losses which have befallen 
you, the mistakes you have made and the crimes you 
have committed, in the past years. 

Dean Swift kept his birthday in this fashion: by 
locking himself up, fasting, and, on his knees, read- 
ing the chapter in which Job curses the day on which 
he was born. But it is not recorded that the dean 
came out of his solitude at all softened or repentant, 
or was a whit less selfish, cruel, or sharp of tongue, 
for his lamentations. 

A keen-sighted Frenchman who visited this country 
a year ago, remarked, “The chief defect in your edu- 
cated young people is their perpetual self-contempla- 
tion. It makes them vain, morbid, ineffective. J is 
the chief object of their study and thought.” 

If a boy on his birthday finds that his thoughts are 
given to melancholy speculations concerning himself, 
instead of to the work he has left undone or has to 
do, he may suspect that he comes under the shrewd 
foreigner’s criticism. 

The second way of keeping your birthday is to for- 
get the trouble or mistakes that are behind, and to 
start afresh. If a man stumbles into a ditch, he does 
not lie there groaning; he gets up, brushes off the 
mud and hurries on, keeping in the sun as much as he 
can. Imitate him. 

At this halting-place it is wise to block out a rough 
plan of your life for the coming years. Do not, in 
the sudden access of virtue which belongs to anniver- 
saries, leave out amusement and rest from this plan. 
Do not leave out time for the little helps and hindran- 
ces of friendship and affection. 

“T have now but a few years to live,”’ wrote one of 
our greatest men lately. “I cannot afford not to take 
time to write often to my friends.” 

Above all, do not over-rate the work which lies be- 
fore you. In all probability you will not be the archi- 





been deemed respectable. 





| existence of which he must haye been aware, 


Very seldom has it 
been to the discredit of a candidate in the popular 
mind that he owed his election to frauds, of the | to refresh the fighting men. 


tect, you will only carry a few bricks to help build the 
| great temple; you will not be a captain in the army; 
| you are fortunate if you can give a cup of cold water 


There is a slang phrase in use in some parts of the 
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country which expresses the conviction of most young 
people concerning life. It is, “One must keep up 
with the procession.” 

You are not on parade; you are not marching for 
the public to look at and applaud. You have a little 
work to do, in a quiet, thorcugh way. There is only 
One who will see or know how well and thoroughly 
it is done. 

If you keep these wholesome facts in mind during 
the year, your next birthday will be happier and 
brighter than this. 

———————+o>—__—__—_——_ 
SELF-PRAISE. 


Conceit is an insufferable quality in man or woman; 
an honest self-estimation is quite another thing. A 
man must, however, have indisputably proved by his 
deeds that he is worthy to stand among the great, be- 
fore an assumption of worth can be forgiven him. 

Some of the self-laudatory remarks of famous men 
have an honest simplicity which amuses us, while we 
are unable to dispute their substantial truth. 

Victor Hugo set a high valuation upon his own 
genius. It is said that, in speaking of a continued 
existence after death, he declared that only in a future 
life should he attain the true greatness which his 
earthly career merely promised. 

“At present,” said he, “I am but the tadpole of an 
archangel.” 

Although this metaphorical natural (or celestial) 
history may have struck his hearers as being slightly 
irreverent, it evidently expressed his honest opinion 
of his own great powers. 

John Hunter, a wonderful anatomist and surgeon 
of the eighteenth century, had no delicate scruples 
against laudation of his own talents. 

“Ah, John Hunter, still hard at work!” one day 
exclaimed a medical friend, who found him at the dis- 
secting-table. 

“Yes, doctor,” was the reply, ‘‘and you'll find it 
difficult to meet with another John Hunter when I 
am gone!” 

Again he is reported as saying, “I know I am but a 
pigmy in knowledge, but I feel as a giant when com- 
pared with other men.” 

Self-praise is not confined to individuals; 
embraces an entire nationality. 

“How do you like the English?” asked a British 
squire of his Scotch gardener. 

“Weel, sir,” was the answer, “bein’ frae hame, and 
among the English, I find nae great faut in them; but 
I maun mak’ this remark, that for mee-nisters or gar- 
deners, or anything needing hede-wark, ye maun come 
to us i’ the north!” 

Such remarks are merely amusing, because we are 
occasionally willing to bear them from a great man, 
and from a small man they are palpably absurd. Re- 
membering, however, that Socrates earned his right 
to be called the wisest of men by his recognition of 
his own ignorance, and that Sir Isaac Newton de- 
clared himself to be a child, picking up a few peb- 
bles of knowledge, while the great ocean of truth lay 
all undiscovered before him, it will perhaps be safest 
for the great majority of us to preserve & discreet 
silence in regard to our powers. 


” 


often it 
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“CANNA THOLE.” 


hundred and fifty dollars], which he has with him, 
but refuses to give me, and I am actually in want.” 

An officer was sent to bring in the accused, and in 
the meantime, the Cadi, expecting to be well feed for 
a judgment,—he did not care for whom he gave it,— 
ordered a good supper to be prepared. The two men 
were invited to sup and sleep, before the case was 
tried. 

The next morning the Cadi examined the parties. 
“Yes,” said the accused, with the utmost composure, 
“I have in my possession fifty purses belonging to 
my companion. I am ready to give them up now, for 
they are an encumbrance to me, being only the paper 
bags in which coffee is sold. We are Zufeylees [spong- 
ers].”” 

The mortified Cadi dismissed the two men in anger. 
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MAGNIFIED INCIDENTS. 


The dwellers in lonely regions are forced to seize 
upon the most trivial events and wring excitement 
from them, if they would find relief from the stagna- 
tion of their daily life. A traveller among the San 
Francisco mountains tells, in Outing, his own expe- 
rience in finding a trivial circumstance dignified into 
matter for discussion. He says: 


Once at Ash Forks, a collection of a dozen shanties, 
the coatless ruffian who served a mockery of a dinner 
brought me a glass of milk. It had turned a little 
sour, and no wonder; for in that desert place the sun 
beats down with a tropical heat. 

Quite conscious of possible unpleasant consequences, 
I objected to my milk. The bearded waiter, arms 
akimbo, stared defiantly, then slouched to the door, 
where sat the bulky landlord, and made known my 
complaint. 

No less than four idlers followed that landlord to 
my table. The unfortunate glass of milk was pote 
in silence down the line. I felt the situation to be se- 
rious. 

“Hanged if it aint sour!’ spoke, at last, the portly 
host, and every loafer echoed, ‘‘Hanged if it aint!’ 

“Hanged if we don’t make that ranchman drink 
the milk!” was the further verdict, supplemented by 
the chorus, ‘‘Hanged if we don’t!” 

“Aw if he kicks, we'll hang him!” 

“Shoot us ef we won’t!’ 

That deranged milk was the event of the day for 





six men. It furnished them with material for thought 
and speech. 
—_ Sp 
UNDERSTOOD. 





If a Hindoo has a daughter who remains “an unap- 
propriated blessing” at the age of ten years, he con- 
siders himself disgraced. From the day of her birth, 
he is anxious to secure her a husband. As a por- 
tionless girl is not attractive to men, the father saves 
a little every year, so that his daughter’s dowry may 
increase her value in the matrimonial market. 

The young lady is not consulted. The bridegroom 
may be old and repulsive, but she accepts him as the 
husband to whom her father has sold her. Even if 
he is young and comely, her interest in him is far less 
than that with which she surveys the jewels that 
adorn her person. The wedding ceremonies and 
feasts which celebrate her sale and delivery to a mas- 
ter, are far more attractive to her childish nature than 
is her husband. 

When she is transferred, as if she were a heartless 
and soulless animal, to her lord’s house, she begins a 
dull, dreary life, relieved only by the cares of the 
kitchen, the nursery, and the idols, and broken by the 
scoldings of her mother-in-law. 

Scholars tell us that not a few of the customs of 
modern civilization originated in India. Perhaps 
they would assert that the cultured European marries 
off his daughter to-day as the uncultured Hindoo has 
done for hundreds of years. Certainly, the following 
anecdote, if it is illustrative of a general practice, 
endorses his assertion. 

A Scotch farmer’s wife was one day explaining to a 
neighbor how well she had married her daughter, 
who had a new house, filled with new furniture, and 
many acres, on which cows, sheep, pigs and poultry 
fed, to say nothing of a gig, in which to drive to mar- 
ket, “jist like a leddy.”” 

The neighbor expressed her delight at such a grand 
marriage. ‘Oh, there’s nae doubt it’s a grand mar- 
riage,”’ answered the mother, “an’ it wasna jist for 
ae thing.” 

“An’ what might the ae thing be?” 
curious neighbor. 

“Weel, ye see,” answered the mother, as if the “ae 
thing” was of little consequence, “the puir silly cra- 
tur canna thole [endure] her man!” 


asked the now 





EGYPTIAN TRAMPS. 


The tramp was formerly well known in Egypt. The 
people are given to hospitality, and this virtue created 
aclass known as “spongers.” Taking advantage of 
their hospitable countrymen, these worthies would be 
present at every entertainment, and could only be 
induced to retire from the company by a present. 

Subsisting entirely by sponging, they travelled about 
the country, intruded into private houses, and prac- 
tised various tricks to secure a “‘square meal.” Two 
of these ‘‘spongers” once went to a religious festival, 
held at Tanta, two days and a half journey from 
Cairo. 

At the end of their first day's journey, they found 
themselves in Klyoob, a small town, and at a loss for 
asupper. One of them went to the Cadi, and salut- 
ing him, said,— 

“Q Cadi, I am a traveller, and I have a companion 
who owes me fifty purses [about one thousand two 





Travellers frequently find themselves at their wit’s 
end when ignorance of the language of the people 
| among whom they are journeying makes it almost 
| impossible to have their wants and wishes wnder- 
| stood. Not every explorer is fortunate enough to 
have with him such a pantomimic genius for a travel- 
ling companion as Clive P. Wolley tells of in his 
“Savage Svanetia :” 


Unluckily, the people of Gebi don’t ~ ay Russian, 
so without Platon we were almost he Ipless. A quan- 
tity of small fowis had an utterly demoralizing effect 
on Frank, and had it not been for extraordinary 
activity on the part of his intended booty, I am afraid 
my unfortunate friend would have been guilty of 
petty larceny at least. 

But necessity is the mother of invention; and after 
several abortive attempts, we, by our united efforts 
produced an exceedingly striking picture of a cockerel 
in chalk on a neighboring wall, after which Frank 
crowed violently, flapped his coat-tails, went through 
the pantomime ‘of cutting his own throat, and even of 
laying an egg, after which he went chuckling about 
the place like a veritable old hen, until he was purple 
in the face. 

But our endeavors bore fruit, and before long we 
had a hatful of eggs, and even a brace and a half of 
chickens (three for a rouble), and what was even bet- 
ter, learned the Georgian for these articles of diet for 
other occasions. 

——_—$—_<«@p—___—_—__ 


FLEA AND MOSQUITO, 


Fleas abound in southern Europe, and mosquitoes 
flourish in America. A Spanish or Italian lady would 
no more blush to be seen with a flea on her person 
than would an American girl to be bitten by a mos- 
quito. But the American thinks that the presence of 
fleas indicates uncleanliness, and this fact lies at the 
bottom of the amusing anecdote told by the Argonaut 
of San Francisco: 
with a 


Suddenly he 
It moved— 


Some days ago a young lady was walkin 
gentleman rather older than herself. 
saw upon her satin neck a black object. 

it was an insect—genus pulex. 

Taking the advantage to which men with gray hair 
are so prone,—a younger man would have been more 
timid,—he at once removed the insect with his finger 
and thumb. The young lady turned at the touch, in- 
quiringly. 

“Pardon me,” said her companion, “but you had a 
flea on your neck.” 


The young lady showed mock displeasure. 
“Should [ not have removed it?’? asked he anx- 
iously. 


“Ye-e-es,”’ she replied, hesitatingly, “but you might 
have called it a mosquito.” 


Oe 


Consumptives obtain relief by using Ayer’s Cherry 


Pectoral. No other cure is so effe ctive. (Adv, 
en Palace 


Premature Loss of the Hair, , which is so common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
BURNETT'S COCOAINE, (Adv. 


+ -- 

Pudding and Sauces will prove failures where 
inferior Flavoring Extracts are used. Housekeepers 
should buy the pure and strong Fruit Flavors manufac- 
tured by THURBER, WHYLAND & Co. (Adv, 

——__>_——- 

When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 

When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, [Adr, 





Over the Gare the Garden Wall. 9 99 Songs, . Words & Music, 
L. Hathaway, 339 Washington St., 


Boston, Mass. 
INKS : 


QKIN DI: DISEASES , Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, 
Offensive Perspiration, Cured by Ominico Soap: 
2c. Ask druggists, NEUER & Co., 10 Cedar St., NewYork 


“St. A” ( or gee 
Birds « 








Recipes for 100 kinds of ink! Send 13 a 
SEWING stamps tosr ANDARD INK Co. Buffalo, N.Y 











bell notes. Extra tine 








BABY’S BIRTHDAY. 


A beautiful imported Birthday Card sent to 
any baby whose mother will send us the names 
of two or more other babies, and their parents’ 
addresses. Also a handsome,Diamond Dye. 

Sample Card to the rd and much valuable 
information. & RICHARDSON 
co., Burlington, Vi . 


nore MILK FOOD 








SWISS 
¥or Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the med? 
eal profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO, 
P. 0. Box 3773, New-York, 


#, MAGIC LANTERNS 


And STEREOPTICONS, ill prices. Views illus- 
trating every subject for Public Exhibitions, etc. 
G2 A profitable business for a man with a small capi- 

















y songs. Holden's Bird | = Also, I ee for Home Amusement, 136-page 
29. Free Price-List. All | Catalogue Sree. ALLIS » Mfg. Optician, 
birds cheap. G.H. Holden. 3 oth Ave., near 24th St., N.Y. a9 essien Gook. New York. 





TAMMERING URED-results_ permanent— 
y PROF. E. 8. JOHNSTON, lth and Spring Gar- 

den Streets. Philadelphia. References: Geo. 

Childs, Prof. H. ©. Wood, University of Pa. 


Over 100 Beautiful Send ten 2c. stamps for sam- 
Varieties of Silks for ples and book of hd stitch- 
es, designs, &c., for 


ATCHWORK 


Yale Silk Wk., New Haven,Ct. 


Benes’ rySilk,ass’d 
rs, 20c. a package. 
1 Bars & GIRLS throughout the 
AT | ENTION! U.S. are making money soliciting 
* orders for my Written Cards. Send 
25c. for Agent’s Sample Book and Terms, or send I8c. for 
1 doz. Cards your name; 2 doz.30c. Stamps taken. J.G. 
ROSENGARTEN, L218 Mt. Vernon St., Philade'! Iphia, Pa. 
Send for our Artistic Perforated 
LA ing, easily transferred, can be used 
many times over, 30 full-size W: ork 


Patterns for Embroidery & Paint- 
Patterns, 2 Powders, Pads, &c., for stamping, 85: 














rt dress PATTEN PUB, CO..38 W. Mth St., New York. 
iG RESSES and 
BOOK OF TYPE.¢ 
CUTS, ETC.) 5 CTS. ap WUSEPH WATSON, 
Circular free, Murray St., N. 4 





Atwo-cent stamp sent to pao 


BILIOUSINE? EARLE, Providence, R. L., will 


obtain by mail a “trial package” of a ay sure 
cure for Headache, Dyspepsia, Consti ipation, Indi- 
gestion, Sour Stomac hy Ne are burn, Liver Complaint, and 


all troubles which arise from disordered stomach. 
KEL Ly te 
KE 
for 1 Dozen First-Class Pho- 
tographs of yourself, size of 
postage stamp. Send us your 
& made in a a with the Pearl Rug- 
maker on any sewing machine or by 
RU: as use Rags and Yarn. No hooks or frames, 
BICYCLE $8 to $150. EASY 
PAYMENTS. 
8s, $7.50 u Standard makes, 
Ww heels handled. 
cheapest for hatch- 
ing chicks. 100-egg 
size only $13. Greatly improved and eas: tomanage. Also 
Profit Farm Boilers, Kettles, &c., for sale. Circulars free, 
RURAL MANUFACTURING CO., Quincy, ILL 





in your own 
i selling 

















Oren yoy sold, Every oy — ys 
Sample and Agents’ Price List by mail, l6¢. in 2 

photo. or tin type to copy from, 

a we PHOT! be returned with order, 

Price,’ #1, postpaid. Samples of Rug Work, 10 ets, 
40,000 in use. Cire ulars free, AGENTS WANTED, 

2d- 

= Send for Catalo; — 

GEO. W. ROUSE & SON, 8 H Street, Peoria, 


HASSELBACH, Box A, 51, Sandusky, O. 
al HOTO. CO., Wallingford, Conn. | 
EUGENE PEARL, 23 Union Sq., New York, 
ECONOMY INCUBATOR sts!" ti 














Finger and Wrist 
Gymnastics for Pi- 
ano Students and 


IANO MARVEL 


‘eachers. Six minutes equal to one hour at the 
= Flexibility, Power, Veloci ity. Price, 20c, 
Agents Wan A. R. MOORE, Troy, N. Y. 











Reversible Collars#Onffs 
ieee .D MEDAL FABRIC, 

air Collars & Cuffs, either 

Rubens, nea ee or Murillo, any size, by mail, 6c, 
-versible Coll: lar Co., Factory, Cambr idge, Mass. 

ge adv. on front page Companion Premium List. 


TYPE SETTING, etc. 
easy. Printed directions, 
For business, home use. 
or money making. For old 
or young. Send 2 stamps 
for C aamages of Pre -SSes, 
BY i aes Cards, &c., 
he fac ory 
KELSEY & CO 
eriden, Conn, 








METCALF’S 


SACHET POWDERS, HELIOTROPE, VIO- 
LETTE AND JOCKEY CLUB, impart a delight- 
ful and lasting odor to stationery, gloves, clothing 
and toilet articles. Sample package mailed upon 
receipt of twenty-five cents in stamps. 


THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


JUST ISSUED. 
LETTERS FROM 


GOLDEN LATITUDES 


A large, tinely illustrated pamphlet, descriptive of the 
Northwest. Statistics compiled from officlal sources. 
ont Sree on application to 


Cc. H. WARREN, G. P. A., ST. PAUL, MINN, 


OCH &SON’S 


Celebrated F: gn Cataleg 

SENT FREE mcs sue'e cn, 

B56, ready March 
llustrates and lists 
every thing for Le toet Gents’, Childrens’ 
and Infants’ wear and Housekeeping 
Goods, at prices lower than those of any 
house in t “3 United States. Complete 
gaciefact! on gue eran oF money, re- 


ON, 

Gth Ave. & Cth Boce NY Cle 
CE Send Five o cage for Sample 
COOPER & CONARD'S FASHION “MONTHLY, 
extra edition with illuminated Paris Supplement 
of prevailing Styles. Sold regu- 
larly at le. Abounds with choice 


AND BRIGHTEST Stories and Sketches, Original 
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10th, to any address. 











and Brice ted, Fancy Work and 

Domestic Sug- gestions. Sent one 

In postpaid, to any address, for 50 cts. Everything 
| in 


Dry é 1 1G ts. 
ects Slane LOUANAL 
Ninth and Market Sts., Phila, 


FOR ONE DOLLAR 


Is offered a three months’ trial subse a: to the Art 
Interchange, an illustrated art fortnightly, 20 to 30 p.p. 
with full size working outline designs in ever yn number, a nd 
THIRTEEN large COLORED PLATES a year. Beginning stor. 
8th, this will include Three beautiful © slored Studie 
viz. tumn Landscape, by Bruce Crane (size rest 
in.), exquisite Fan Design of Wild encase 2 t 
i *2 in.), suds, Leaves and Stems, — silk nting ; also 
can be adapted for DRESS FRONT or WALL Fol and & 
poverty suggestion for Valentine or Hawd Screen of sleep- 
ipids. In addition there will be six large supple- 
ments of designs in black and white (full size) for painting 
and embroidery, besides over 100 = res of designs and text, 
fi a PAINT instruction in AR hic HOUSE-FURNISH- 
iG, PAINTING, EMBROIDERY a all other_ kinds of 
ORK, besides practical hints in the ANSWERS TO 
Bt WORK, a reat, $3.00; six months, $1.65. Same 
le Copy, w page Colored Stu (Marine 
view, 1 ie18), ae ad ogue sent for Twenty Cents 
AM WHITLOCK, 37 & 39 West 22d St,, N. Y¥. 
Mention thie a, 








Ask your retailer for the original 8&3 Shoe. “Beware 
of Imitations. 


None Genuine unless bearing this Stamp: 











Made in Button, Congress and Lace, 

A Best Calf Skin. Unexcelled in Dur- 

ability, Comfort and Appear- 
ance. A postal card sent to us 

will bring you information how 

to get this Shoe in any 

State or Territory. 


. Means & Co., 


41 Lincoln St., 
Boston, Mass. 


TTON 
This Shoe stands higher in the estimation of Wearers 
than any other in the world, Thousands who wear it 
will tell you the reason if you ask them, 

















TALK AND WORK. 


do a vast deal of theorizing. Their surplus energy, 
finding no vent through the muscles of hand and arm, 
contents itself in animating the tongue. 

in: porn on his patch of 
nie fer approached the fence. 
Vhat do you think of the 


A farmer was h 

land, when a tow 
“Hello, Farmer B——! 

outlook?” 

“What outlook?” 

‘““Why, the business outlook.” 

“‘Didn’t know there was one.” 

“We were all talking about it down at the store, 
and they sent me st to see what you would say.” 

“Oh yes, I see. Well, you tell”’em if they will stop 
talkin’, and go to hoein’, that the country will prosper 
| without any outlook, Dye hear?” 





| 
It often happens that the men who scorn to work 











OUTFIT FOR REPOUSSE WORK. 


Pee 
af 
(Warar a: 


This Outfit consists of five Steel Tools and Holder, Hammer, Directions, Patterns and Sheets of 
Thin Brass. This beautiful work is as easily done as scroll sawing, and is very popular among young ladies and 


gentlemen. Price of the Outfit, 1, and 2 


» cents for postage. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


Publishers of the Youth's Companion, 





41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
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THE BEAUTIFUL CITY OF DERRY. 
When I was a bachelor, young and hearty, 
Comfort taking, 
Merry-making, 
The pride of each frolic and party, 
I had friends whom I loved and who loved me, 
In their kindness who never reproved me, 
was full of youth’s fires 
And wild desires, 
And gave play to each spirit that moved me. 
Jnburdened by care 
I went to the fair 
And danced to the Humors of Kerry, 
The gayest of boys 
For frolic and noise 
In the beautiful city of Derry. 





But discontent like a blight came o’er me; 
Song and story, 
Gold and glory, 
Mixed in gleams 
Of glowing dreams, 
Were forever flowing before me. 

I resolved to cross the wide ocean, 
To carve out wealth and promotion; 
Come back, make amends 

By enriching my friends,— 
*T was a wild, a fanciful notion, 
So I bade good-by 
To my friends, and I 
Kissed my love’s lips of cherry, 
And the very next day 
I sailed away 
From the beautiful city of Derry. 


I worked on many a winding river, 
In vale and in mountain, 
Never countin’ 
The years going by, 
So sure was 
In my dreaming that fortune would give her 
Rich stores of golden treasure, 
Pour out her soul without measure. 
I spent my life 
In labor and strife, 
And fled the gay smiles of pleasure, 
Still dreaming of home 
And bright days to come, 
When boys should all call me Sir Terry, 
And on comrades of ole 
Should lavish my gold 
In the beautiful city of Derry. 





At last I won Miss Fortune’s smiling, 
And with the witel’s 
Smiles came riches, 
To bless me at last 
For the barren past 
And her years of deceit and beguiling, 
And soon o’er the blue waters going, 
With fair winds merrily blowing, 
The days of my youth 
On the winds of the south 
Came back to my memory glowing. 
my side on the green 
Was Kitty MeQueen, 
And we danced to the Humors of Kerry: 
The moonbeams danced, too, 
As they used to do 
In the beautiful city of Derry. 


A gorgeous summer night was shaking 
jer dark locks over 
Her ocean lover, 
And I saw the red morning was breaking; 
*Twas then o’er the blue waves appearing, 
We saw the green hills of old Erin, 
The sun flung his light 
Through the shadows of night, 
And we hailed the glad omen with cheering. 
nto the bay 
I sailed that day, 
And I leaped to the shore from the wherry* 
The dream I had prized 
Was at last realized 
I was rich in the city of Derry, 


I looked around in wildest wonder, 
*aused and faltered; 
Things looked altered; 
In all the place 
I knew no face; 

The town seemed all battered asunder, 

I asked for my friends in the city, 

I searched through the maidens for Kitty; 
But none heard before . 
Of the name that I bore, 

Till an old man looked on me with pity, 
And he said with surprise 
While tears filled his eyes, 

“Why, God bless you, your name must be Terry, 
That sailed far away 
On that long summer day, 
When we two were boys in Derry. 









“Ah, many a year your love sat sighing, 
Patient waiting, 
Never mating, i 
(She named your name in dying,) 
Her heart beat true 
Alone for you. 
And oft when the roses were blooming, 


| 
And the bees through the gardens went humming, 


The boys used to meet 
At the end of the 

And talk with deligh your coming; 
But the long ye assed on, 
And they took one by one, 

The sad, the serene, and the merry; 
Some are gone o’er the waves, 
And some to their graves 

In the beautiful city of Derry.” 


treet, 






I wander away in the shadowy gloaming, 
Sadly musing, 
Always choosing 
The path of glooms 
Among the tombs, 
And think—do they know Lam coming? 
1 sit on the graves where they’re sleeping, 
Lone watch in my lone years keeping. 
And this is thy meed, 
O worldly greed, 
Sorrow and woe and weeping; 
I'd give all the gold 
The ocean can hold 
To kiss my love's lips of cherry, 
Be young once more, 
With friends galore, 
In the beautiful city of Derry. 








-_ nh oe — 
For the Companion, 
REMOTE RESULTS. 


“T have been unfruitful and unwise, I know, 
but the year lies behind me,” 
young man to a friend. 

“No,” was the answer. ‘The past year does 
not lie behind you, but before you. The results 
of the past are the future. We go on to meet 
them.” 

The perpetuation of evil-doing increases from 
generation to generation. It acquires an added 
force and strength from being repeated, as it 
descends from father to son. It is also wid- 
ened in its sphere by the nerease and branching 
out of the family. Thus it is that communities, 
and even whole nations, sometimes sink rapidly 
into decay. Even races of men have, by the in- 


said a dissolute 


heritance, through long periods, of evil habits and | 


actions, become degraded to the level of the brute 
creation. 
It is said that a single bad woman in New York 


| was the ancestress of no less than one hundred 
| and twenty criminals, as well as several hundred 
| paupers and law-breakers, who, in all, cost the 
State nearly a million of dollars. The slums of 
our great cities swarm with human beings who 
| are hopelessly immoral and wicked, and who are 
constantly multiplying, in their children, the 
numbers of the criminal class. 

| All this shows what a grave responsibility rests 
upon every human being, and especially upon 
every parent, not on account of his own good 
alone, but of that of those who are to come after 
him, and of the community. It should be an 
added incentive to good conduct, to temperance, 
| thrift, and moral example, that these qualities, 
too, may be inherited, and leave remote results 
upon the race. There are evolutions downward 
as well as upward, and past years lie before us. 
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INVERNESS. 


There is an uncanny, semi-barbaric element in 
Scottish history, with its warring clans and violent 
romances, that half fascinates, half repels. Some 
traditions say that Inverness, the capital of the High- 
lands, was in existence before the birth of Christ. 
Towards the end of the sixth century it was the capi- 
tal of the Pictish Kingdom, and in 565 St. Columba 
and some of his followers visited it, and were success- 
ful in converting to Christianity Brude II., King of 
the Picts. In 843 the Pictish and Scottish Kingdoms 
were united under the rule of Kenneth McAlpin, and 
Inverness then lost the distinction of being a capi- 
tal. Of the next two centuries little is known of its 
history, until in 1039 it is supposed to have been the 
scene of Duncan’s murder by Macbeth. Macbeth’s 
castle is said to have stood upon the crown of the hill, 
and a circular plot of ground, railed in and planted 
with trees, is asserted to have been its site. 


In 1161 Shaw, second son of Duncan, fifth Earl of 
Fife, for his assistance to Malcolm in quelling a re- 
volt, was made hereditary governor of the castle of 
Inverness. In 1229 the town was burnt, and the 
neighboring crownlands were ravaged by a freebooter, 
named Gillespick MecScourlane, who afterwards paid 
the penalty of his evil deeds with the life of himself 
and his two sons. 

In 1538 the first Protestant minister was appointed, 
and in 1640 a woman, one Margaret Cowie, a Moray- 
shire woman, started a school. This so offended the 
authorities that they passed a resolution restricting 
Margaret’s Scriptural teaching to proverbs. 

In 1662 the great fortress was destroyed by the Eng- 
lish soldiery. In 1665 a serious quarrel was induced 
by that calm but indigestible article—the cheese. 
Some women were selling these tempting articles in a 
market at the top of a hill. A hungry youth, one 
Finlay Dubh, lifted one of the wares and asked the 
price. Disgusted at his inability to buy it, he rolled 
the fruit of the dairy to the bottom of the hill. The 
woman demanded payment, and a chivalric High- 
lander, acquainted with Finlay’s impecuniosity, 
seized that worthy’s bonnet and tossed it to the 
woman, after which a general battle was indulged in, 
and two of the McDonald clan were slain. 

The night before the battle of Culloden, Prince 
Charles slept in the town-house of Lady Dummuir, 
and the next night, after the downfall of the Stuarts’ 
cause, the same bed was occupied by the “Royal 
Butcher’? Cumberland. 

In April, 1746, one of Prince Charles's soldiers went 
to a minister, named Thompson, and demanded that 
he should pray for the Pretender as the lawful sover- 
eign. The parson declined to pray for him, except as 
a fellow-sinner. 

“‘We’ll have our horses in your church next Sun- 
day!’ said the soldier. 

“And we'll have them out in time for the litany the 
Sunday following,” said the imperturbable preacher. 

On the 14th of April the horses were stabled in the 
church. On the 16th the battle of Culloden was fought. 
On the 2ist the minister had his church, and the 
horses had—departed. 

In 1745 two sisters were tortured and burnt in Inver- 
ness as witches. 

The Royal Academy was opened in 1792. 

There was a certain stone called the clachna-cudain, 
| signifying the stone of the tubs (it being the place 
| where formerly water-carriers had rested their bur- 
dens), and was regarded by the people with great 
veneration. It was the centre around which the 
| town’speople gathered for conversation, and the 
young men would chip stones from it as souvenirs 
when they went away from home. 
| In 1834 the chances and changes of time had de- 
stroyed nearly all the landmarks of Old Invernvss. 





——_—_—_+o»-—____—__ 
HER ADVICE, 


Social history, like that of nations, has a way of 
repeating itself, and there are constantly cropping 
out new and true versions of old stories. Here is one 

| concerning the wealthy uncle visiting the city niece, a 
lady who could not help hoping that one or more of 
her accomplished daughters might find favor in his 
sight. Mary could sing enchantingly; Ellen had 

| painted several sideboards full of china; and Julia 
; was of a scientific turn of mind. Only poor little 
| Kate, Mrs. Wisaker’s orphan niece, seemed to have 
| no stock in trade. She was not exactly the Cinder- 
ella of the household; she neither sat in the ashes, 
while her cousins went to the ball, nor took the place 
of a housemaid; but as she was supposed to have no 
| prospects in life, every one willingly allowed her to 
linger in the background. 


Uncle Solomon made his visit, and declared no in- 
tentions. He neither proposed adopting one of the 
girls, nor hinted at mentioning them in his will. 
Only when the last morning of his stay arrived did 
Mrs. Wisaker venture to sound him on the point 
which seemed to her so vital. 

“I hate to think of your going back to that lonely 
house, dear uncle,” she said, caressingly, as she 
looked up from her crocheting. ‘A housekeeper and 
| servants,” she added, “seem hardly to fill the place 
of a loving family.” 

“That’s very true, Jane, very true,” said Uncle Sol- 
omon, stroking the kitten which had established itself 
on his knee. ‘But I don’t know but what I shall pro- 
pose taking one of your girls home with me; one of 
bs Four girls, I mean, for of course you include 

atie.” 

“Uncle, how good of you!” cried Mrs. Wisaker. 
“Yes, certainly I include Katie. Now you won't 
accuse me of preferring my own daughters if I con- 
fess, in justice to you, that you won't find Katie en- 
tertaining? She isn’t cheerful.” 

“No?” replied Uncle Solomon, quietly. ‘Too bad! 
And she doesn’t seem to have as many accomplish- 
ments as your own girls, either.” 

“Well, you know poor James and Sarah were quite 


poor when they lived out West, and they couldn’t give 
rer the advantages my girls have had.” 

Uncle Solomon took out his pencil and memoran- 
dum book, and began to make occasional notes in the 
course of conversation. 

“Your girls are handsome girls,” he remarked. 
“No doubt they'll marry well.” 
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“That is a possibility I have not allowed them to 
depend on,” said Mrs. Wisaker, discreetly. “But I 
am very sure that when the time comes, they will 
settle admirably.” 

“What about Katie?” 

“She is sure to be an old maid,—an insignificant lit- 
tle thing, whom no man would look at twice!” said 
the aunt, forgetting caution in her alarm at this fre- 
quent mention of Katie. 

“Ah!” said Uncle Solomon, makin 
randum in his book. ‘Then it woul 
hadn’t many prospects in life. 
much for her, would it?” 

“Uncle, I should say, if you expect me to answer 
frankly, that it would not pay at all. She would never 
do you credit.” 

“Hum!” continued Uncle Solomon, settling his 
spectacles and holding up the little book for closer 
inspection. “I’m much a to you, Jane. I 
meant to consult you about a little plan of mine, and 
you’ve told me all I wanted to know. 

“‘According to your report, I find that your daugh- 
ters are calculated to do well in life without any assist- 
ance. They are accomplished and attractive. 

“T shall give them five hundred dollars apiece when 
they marry. Katie has had no advantages; therefore 
she should have them now. She is of a melancholy 
disposition; that means she’s unhappy, and ought to 
have a good time. If she is too insignificant to at- 
tract other people,—which I doubt,—she’ll be a bless- 
ing and a comfort to her old uncle. So I think it 
becomes my duty, as it is my inclination, to take 
Katie away with me, and make her my little house- 
keeper. Don’t you see it, Jane?” 

Mrs. Wisaker writhed, but she was too politic to 
take defeat ungraciously. 

“I hope the experiment will 
to say. 

“Oh, I’m sure it will,” replied Uncle Solomon, calm- 
Wy “And I’m by you made that suggestion about 
‘atie’s feeling dull and melancholy. A year’s travel 
will set her up wonderfully. I’m not too old a man 
yet for a trip to Europe.” 
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For the Companion. 
IN FEBRUARY. 


There’s not a glimmer of sun in the sullen sky, 
Where the mountainous clouds drive on as the day de- 
clines, 
And the wind, like a beast at bay that roars and whines, 
To the riotous waves of the ocean makes reply. 


The snowflakes flutter and whirl through the icy air, 
The rustling leaves to the spectral oak boughs cling; 
The fields that will bourgeon and break, ’neath the 

breath of spring, 

Into billows of bloor:, are shrivelled and wan and bare. 


The hills are white, and the river makes no sound; 
Not 2 song upwells from the wood, and the eaves are 
dumb; 
While the hardy sparrow, in search of a scanty crumb, 
Hops about o’er the treacherous frozen ground, 


We long for the green and white on the orchard spray, 
For the rustle of grass and the cricket shrilling low, 
And yet we can wait, for under the rime we know 

Is the living heart that will quicken again in May. 

CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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DIFFICULT POSING. 





Human beings are very much like sheep, in their 
tendency to imitation of one another. The dumb, 
woolly animals tumble pell-mell after their leader, 
wherever he chooses to go, while their human breth- 
ren are so far like them that they anxiously direct 
their entire attention to any object at which one of 
their number has begun staring. 


Some travellers, accompanied by a clever little dog, 
Gyp, were one day walking through the streets of a 
French village, when one of them, an artist, was 
seized with a desire of transferring the quaint charm 
of the spot to his sketch-book. 

“You wouldn’t mind standing just at the entrance 
of that old street?” he said to a friend. “It helps 
the picture and the elevation, and puts a little life into 
the foreground. Just as if you were delighted with 
the street, you know. Only you must keep your head 
up; andif you'll talk to Gyp, without looking down, 
he’ll stay by you, and I can get him in.” 

“But I can’t possibly see him if I keep my head up 
in this way!” 

“Oh yes, you can; look with your eyes, but don’t 
move your head. There, that’s beautiful!” 

The artist retired to the shadow of a doorway where, 
comparatively unnoticed, he began sketching. But, 
by degrees, several boys collected about the model, 
evidently puzzled at his fixed stare. Then more peo- 
ple began to issue from the houses, and finally there 
was something of a crowd. Everybody followed, 
with the eyes, the direction of the model’s glance. 

“But what is it, then?” could be heard occasionally, 
for nothing could be seen worthy of attracting such 
rapt attention. A very old lady stitching at an upper 
window was the only animated object to which it 
could possibly be ascribed. 

“I’m getting the most awful crick in the neck strain- 
ing after this irrepressible animal,’’ said the model, 
not, however, venturing to turn his head. ‘“He’s 
brought all the stones in the street and wants me to 
play with him. These people will think I’ve got a fit; 
they can’t possibly put it down to enthusiasm after 
three-quarters of an hour.” 

“Stand still, like a good fellow,” said the concealed 
artist, Sketching away. “You're just right; don’t 
move.’ 

“And now they’re wondering why I’m talking to 
myself. Do finish, Tom, if only to prevent that old 
lady from thinking me so rude as to stare at her all 
this time.” 

“Oh, what is it?” from the rapidly increasing 
crowd. 

“Hold on a minute more!’ from the artist. 

“Tom, I can’t! Flesh and blood won’t stand it! I 
shall be mobbed!” 

The end of the scene was near, and resembles in 
the telling the nursery tale which states that “the rat 
began to gnaw the rope, the rope began to hang the 
butcher,” and so on, through a tragic series of hap- 

nings. 

The old lady at the window became so enraged at 
the model’s scrutiny that she threw down her work, 
and stared angrily at him in return. Embarrassed by 
her revenge, he found himself unable to keep Gyp’s 
attention; Gyp ran to bark at the ee crowd, 
which had begun to clamor more vigorously for satis- 
faction of its curiosity, and the artist in despair threw 
down his pencil. 

And as in the old tale the kid and the old woman 
finally went home, so the heroic model was at last re- 
leased from his trying task. 
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A QUEER TEACHER. 


The schoolmasters of Egypt have very little learn- 
ing, and, as a class, are acquainted with no books, 
except the Koran. A schoolmaster who could neither 
read nor write was once employed in a village. But 
he could hear the boys repeat their lessons, for he 
could recite the whole of the Koran, and that was the 
only text-book used. He directed the head boy to 
write the lessons, pretending that his eyes were weak. 

A poor woman brought a letter for him to read to 
her from her son, who had gone on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. The schoolmaster pretended to read it, but 
said not a word. 

The woman, inferring from his silence that the let- 
ter contained bad news, asked,— 

“Shall I shriek?” 

“¥es.” 

“Shall I tear my clothes?” 








“Yes.” 

The poor woman returned to her house, and with 
her friends performed the usual lamentations for the 
dead. A few days after, her son returned home, and 
was asked to explain why he had caused a letter to be 
written stating that he was dead. He gave his mother 
the contents of the letter, and she went to seek an 
explanation of the schoolmaster. 

On being told that the son of the woman whom he 
had told to mourn was alive and at home, he replied, 
with the utmost coolness,— 

“God knows futurity. How could I know that your 
son would arrive in safety? It was better that you 
should think him dead, than be led to expect to see 
him and perhaps be disappointed.” 

“Truly, our new master,” said some 


L Persons sitting 
near, “is a man of unusual judgment!’ 





KEEPING OFF THE RAIN. 


An English settler in the “bush” of New Zealand, 
Mr. W. B. Hay, gives an amusing picture of life in 
the Colonies. The settlers scorn all the little com. 
forts and conveniences of common life as evidences of 
weakness and luxury. Mr. Hay had an umbrella, but 
public opinion in the “bush” did not approve of its 
use. He could not dispose of it among the whites, so 
he concluded to make a present of it to a native col- 
lector of bric-d-brac. 


The next time that Tama visited us I formally pre. 
sented him with the umbrella, giving him the minut- 
est instructions concerning the spreading and furling 
of it. He had taken a strong fancy to me, and was 
much pleased with the gift. 

I thought I had fully i to the gentleman 
the uses of an umbrella. I had over and over again 
hammered into him that it was meant to keep off the 
= i but it appears that the idea failed to reach his 
mind. 

When Tama left the shanty it looked threatening to 
rain, so I unfurled the umbrella and placed it open in 
his hand. 

He stumped off proudly, with it held above him. 
We watched him go down the clearing towards the 
river where his boat was moored. Presently it came 
on to rain in earnest. Then Tama seemed to hesitate, 
it evidently occurring to him that something was 
wrong. 

In an undecided sort of way he inverted the um. 
brella and held it handle upwards in front of him, but 
as the rain came thicker and faster, even this seemed 
unsatisfactory. 

At last he stopped altogether, having apparently 
come to the conclusion that the wet would injure the 
umbrella. Aftera prolonged struggle, for the catch 
was a mystery to his unaccustomed fingers, he man- 
aged to close it. Then he took off his coat, laid it flat 
on the ground, and placing the umbrella upon it, 
wrapped that up in the coat. Lastly, he cut some 
strips from a flax-bush close by, and carefully tied up 
the parcel. Then he put it under his arm and marched 
off contentedly, evidently feeling that he had sgot the 
better of the pouring rain. 

Tama keeps the umbrella stowed away in the re- 
cesses of his hut. He often tells me, with a quiet, 

ood-natured sneer, as of one talking to a child, that 

t does not keep off the rain. His view is that I im- 
agine the thing to be an anti-rain fetish; a notion 
which superior wisdom has found to be erroneous. 

I saw that umbrella once again. It was a fine 
moonlit night, and two or three of us were rowing up 
the river on a return from some excursion. On the 
way we passed a boat-load of natives coming down. 
In the stern of their boat sat Tama, and above him 
he held the umbrella, open. 
called to me,— 

“It is not raining to-night; but itis not this thing 
that keeps it oft!” 


As the boats crossed, he 
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GUIDE-BOOK PORTERS. 


The author of a bright little book called “Tracks in 
Norway,” who made the trip through Norway and 
Sweden in company with two friends whom he calls 
respectively the Savage and the Philosopher, tells this 
experience his party had among others on the jour- 
ney. The scene of the adventure was the platform 
of a railway-station in Sweden, on the arrival of their 
train. 


Philosopher (seeing with delight a man who looks 
like a hotel porter)—Are you from the hotel? 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“Can we have rooms for the night?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Oh, you speak English?” 

“Yes, sir.” ; 

— of Savage and Philosopher on yey | a 
man who speaks English at a place where they had 
expected some difficulty with the language—now Swe- 
dish, be it remembered. 

They follow him towards the hotel. 

On the road: 

Savage—Have you had much rain here? 

“Yes, sir. Coffee shall come strax (soon).” 

Doubts here appear on the faces of the travellers. 

“What can we have for supper?” 

Porter(with alacrity)—Yes, sir; train shall go half- 
past eight o’clock in morning. 





The supposed porter was one of the “English- 
speaking attendants” that are advertised as belonging 
to continental hotels. These servants sometimes have 
a very limited vocabulary of phrases. 





DEATH AND TAXES. 


These debts to Nature and the Government are 
incident to human life. Their payment is proverbially 
inevitable. A practical showing of this is reported 
from Texas: 


Fritz Heiner is the professional 
Texas town. He did not always pay his taxes prompt- 
ly, and one day, while he was hard at work digging a 
grave, and had got down about five feet into the bow- 
els of the planet, he perceived a dark shadow between 
himself and the sun. Looking up, he saw a deputy 
sheriff. 

“Vat’s de madder now?” : 

“T’ve got a notice to serve on you for not paying 
your taxes.”’ 

“Mine gracious!” exclaimed the unfortunate man, 
protruding his head from the hole in the ground. | “- 
man has no peace, even ven he vas in dot ve. 

He added, “Vat a country! Vatapeebles!” — 

It was not a cheerful view of American institutions 
for poor Fritz. 


we-digger of a 
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EXPLANATORY. 


The answers which young people sometimes receive 
to earnest questions are about as clear and valuable as 
the following: 


“Dad,” demanded a young Hibernian, in the Fourth 
Reader, of his sire, who had not achieved higher liter- 
ary attainments than were required to enable him to 
make his signature with a plus sign, “Dad, what’s 2 
thostile Injin’?”’ 

“A hos-tile Injin,” replied Mr. O'Flaherty, as he 
lighted a malodorous pipe, ‘‘a hos-tile Injin is one that 
belongs ter the Injin cavalry.” 

“Yis, sur,” replied Johnny, 
lightened; “‘an’, daddy, who was it that betrayed 

uyited States in the Rivelationary War?” 

“W-a-a-l, sure, Johnny, me mimory don’t sarve me 
loike it did afore I had this gittar in my head; but it 
was either Napoleon Bonyporte or Andre Johnson, I 
disremimber which.” 
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For the Companion. 
WILD WINDS. 


Oh! oh! how the wild winds blow! 
Blow high, 
Blow low, 
And whirlwinds go 
To chase the little leaves that fly, 
Fly low and high, 
To hollow and to steep hill- 





dog, but he doesn’t know what it is. 


and oh! what do you think Coon has been doing | 
at his house ? 


window-sill in the kitchen, where the sun shines 
in. 
up in a ball, with his tail all over his nose; that is 
the way he sleeps, and he looks so funny, you | 
can’t think! 


Bob has just been here, after I had written that; | 


Well, you see, he likes to go to sleep on the 


Bob left him there, sound asleep, all curled | 


By-and-by Bob’s mother came into the kitchen, | 


and she saw that the door of the pie-cupboard, | 
where she keeps the pies, was open. So she went | cranberry. 
to shut it; and she looked in, and there was 
Coon, sitting on the top shelf, with a pie in his 
hands! 


| see what was the matter, and Coon ran right be- 
| tween his legs and tripned him up, and he fell down 
| on top of the pie. 


| and he had patted every one of them all round the 
edge, and there were the marks of his feet all over 
| them. 


squash, and some were custard, and some were 
» wood-closet and came over to tell me about 


it, and I don’t think I ever laughed so much in all 
When he saw her, he dropped the pie, and it | my life. 


And Mrs. Taylor screamed, and Bob came in to 


And then Mes. Taylor looked at the other pies, 


There were twelve pies; some of them were 


She was very angry, and Bob shut up Coon in 


JACK. 





he knows it isn’t a cat, and he knows it isn’t a| broke all to pieces on the ek and he jumped | 
| right over her head, and ran off as fast as he could 
run. 














ing Charades, Sealine &e. 
1. 
TRIPLETS. 

The letters successively required to form the answer 
oceur three times in each word which defines each 
couplet given below. 

1. “Hush - a - bye, 


baby!” 
song of the mother; 





side; 
They shiver in the dreary 
weather, 
And creep in little heaps 
together, 
And nestle close and try to 
hide; 
Oh! oh! how the wild winds 
blow! 
Blow low, 


Blow high, 
And whirlwinds try 
To find a crevice, to find a 
crack,— 
They whirl to the front, they 
whirl to the back ; 
But Tommy and Will and 
Baby, together, 
Are snug and safe from the 
winter weather. 
All the winds that blow 
Cannot touch a toe, 
Cannot twist or twirl 
One silky curl; 
Though they rattle the door 
in a noisy pack, 
The blazing tires will drive 
them back. 
Mrs. M. F. Butts. 
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For the Companion. 


JACK’S RACCOON. 


We have a raccoon! We 
have had him two weeks. 
He is half Bob’s, and half 
mine. 

Mr. Brownhill caught 
him and tamed him, and 
then gave him to us. 

Papa says he is quite a 
superior man, and I think 
so too. (Mamma says I 
must explain that I mean 
Mr. Brownhill.) 

The raccoon is a perfect 
beauty; gray, with black 
rings on his tail, and his 
tail is a great bushy tail; 
and some black stripes on 
his body, and a sharp- 
pointed, black nose, and 
such bright eyes! They 
are black, too, and they 
twinkle all the time. They 
twinkle so that Alice (she 
is one of my sisters) says,— 





“Twinkle, twinkle, little 
coon! 

How your voice is out of tune. 

Every time I hear you speak, 

It is just a horrid squeak.” 


He does squeak, but I 
don’t think it’s horrid, any 
more than the noise her kit- 
ten makes. 

Well, he belongs to Bob 
and me together, as I told 
you; so one week he lives 
at our house, and the next 
week he lives at Bob’s, 
and we are going to teach 
him a new trick every 
week. 

It is Bob’s week now, 
and I miss him very much, 
though of course I see him 
every day. 

He knows some tricks 
already. 
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Sweeter than this strain is 
there another? 
- By this rule in figures, the 
knowledge is gained 
Of how many parts in the 
whole are contained. 
. With iron throat and thun- 
derous roar, 
Its voice speaks war on 
sea or shore. 
. Odd? yes; no settled course 
to keep, 
But move in ever-varying 
sweep. 


ch] 


oe 


he 


oo 


. A kingdom on dark Afric’s 
shore, 
More famous in the days of 
yore. 


ie 


. A feeling none should ever 
cherish ; 
Let every 


angry 
perish. 


feeling 


7. In pipe-like stems, with 
fragrant smell, 

This spice will serve our 
purpose well. 


EMAN( IPATOR! honored 
name 
The martyr’ s glory his to 
¥. 


claim. 
2. 
HOUR-GLASS,. 


(Reading four ways.) 
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. 
a oe oe ee ee 
Across. 
. Merchants. 
To lift. 
. Froze n water. 
A consonant. 
A fish. 
e ik stove. 
- Cut. : 
Centrala, read 
celebrated author, 
Feb. 7, 1812. 


IS oe Hoe 


down — A 
born on 


Left diagonals — Fell in 
drops. 

Right diagonals —Search- 
ers. F. 


3. 
WORDS WITHIN WORDS. 


An animal in a candle. 
A path in a star. 
3. A stream of water in a 
fruit. 
#. A crime in clergymen. 
5. An owl’s cry in tree 
branches, 
6. A sign in a cosmetic. 
7. A propeller in what it 
was made from. J. P. B. 





Answers to Puzzles in 
Last Number. 


1. Ist Stanza: Mean, fear. 
2a, Poor, fame, name. 3d, 
Free; Franklin, Benjamin. 
4th, Room, lack, Poor Rich- 
ard’s Almanac. 





2. Pa—pat—pate—paten— 
at—ate—tent.—PATENT. 
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You give him some snow, 
and he sits up and makes 
it into snowballs, patting it with his funny little 
black hands (of course they are paws, but they 
really look like hands), till he makes it quite 
round and hard, and then he rolls it about, or else 
he throws it away, and looks at you to give him 
some more. 

He doesn’t like to have his feet wet, so when they 
et wet, he pats them against the wall until they 
are dry. 

He did that in mamma’s room one day, and 
left the marks of his feet all over the pretty pink 
paper; and mamma whipped him. But I don’t 
suppose he knew that the paper was pink, or 
pretty, either. 

I love him very much, and he sits on my shoul- 
der, for he is a young one, and not very big yet. 

You ought to see Tom, our great yellow cat, 
when Coon pulls his tail! He humps himself 
bp and growls, and gets very angry. You see, 








For the Companion. 
TEDDY’S DOUGHNUT. 


“Will you have a doughnut, Teddy ?” asked 
grandma. 

“‘Yes, if you please,” said Teddy, politely, help- 
ing himself to one. 

He liked grandma’s doughnuts— big, brown, 
puffy fellows. Some of them were twisted, and 
some were round. The one Teddy helped himself 
to was round, with a hole in the middle. 

Uncle Jack looked up just then. His eyes 
twinkled, but his face was sober as that of a 
judge. 

“Don’t eat the hole, Teddy,” said he; “it might 
give you the stomach-ache.” 

Uncle Jack was a great tease. Sometimes Ted- 
dy didn’t quite know what to make of him, and 
this was one of the times. 





He looked from the doughnut to Uncle Jack’s 
face, which didn’t wear even the first hint of a 
smile. 

“No, sir, Uncle Jack,” he said; 
the hole.” 

And he didn’t! he left the least little ring of 
doughnut around it, and tucked it under the edge 
of his plate. 

How grandma laughed when she found it there, 
after Teddy had asked to be excused and gone out 
toplay! She showed it to Uncle Jack. 

“You didn’t get ahead of him that time,” said 
she. 

Uncle Jack laughed too, though the least bit 
sheepishly. 

“Well, well,” he said, “I guess I owe him one. 
I guess I owe him a good plump quart of pea- 
nuts!” 

And Teddy got them. 


“T won't eat | 


pf 97, 98, 99, 1, 101, _ = 
ETERS I 
| (The above is a quotation from Daniel We aes 
Key- words.—Destiny, finite, willow, narrow, ava- 
| ricious, blanket, twitch, emblem, shamming, elegies, 
| bonnet, grotto, tenement, whiff, chore, loth. 


4. 1, Notanyh; Anthony. 2, City ruled; credulity. 


3, Parley ; player. 4, Gloomy note; entomology. 5, 
Observe; * verbose. 
. is ACON 
~ a 4 ou T H | Philosopher—Bacon. 
3d, RIGEL 
4thhoO RION Poet—BYRON. 
5th,N O 1S E 
6 REGATTA AIMLESS 
ORDINAL LACONIO 
BANEFUL LORENZO 
ELFRIDA AtTr@cRgact? 
RAVELIN NOMADIC 
THEATER REFRESH 
BANDANA ANTWERP 
UNIFORM MoROCCO 
REDRESS SATIATE 
NAPHTHA APPOINT 
SORCERY YANKEES 
%, Fees, stuff, flaunt, turns. FEAST OF LANTERNS, 
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. payment in advance, ow SUB- 


in commence at any time during the 

The ¢ ompanton is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law, 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 





‘should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or | 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All | 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 


almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receip of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances. — Re member that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must oo Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to discontinue 
it, as we cannot tind your name on our books unless 
your Post-oflice address is given, 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
vei paper shows to what time your subse ription is 


The ry -—_ have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
anc. their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to feu Nishers should be addressed to PER- 
4 MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

uss. 





For the Companion, 
ASPIRATION, 


A fluid often accumulates in one or more cavities 
of the body, causing much harm by its pressure, and 
frequently resulting in death. It is sometimes due to 
inflammation, which increases the natural secretion 
of the parts, and sometimes to obstructions of the 
blood-vessels, causing their distention and a leakage, 
or exudation, of the watery parts of the blood through 
their walls. The fluid is generally thin, limpid and 
colorless, or slightly yellow, or, more rarely, gelati- 
nous and turbid. When it is due to inflammation, it 
tends to become purulent and fetid. 

A secreting membrane covers the lungs, and, turn- 
ing back, lines the sides of the chest, thus forming a 
closed cavity. A similar one lines every closed cavity 
of the body, and secretes a thin, lubricating fluid 
which prevents all friction between adjacent parts. 
This fluid is called serum. All cavities which open 
into the outer world—the mouth, stomach, intestines, 
bladder, etc.—are lined with a membrane that secretes 
mucus, a thicker fluid. 

A serum-secreting membrane, similar to that which 
invests the lungs, lines the (pericardium) that 
encloses the heart, also the entire cavity of the abdo- 
men, all the joints of the body, and equally covers 
and surrounds the brain, dipping down into and lining 
its ventricles and convolutions. 
“water” 


Suc 


Thus, in pleurisy, 
between the chest and 
the lungs as not only to impede but wholly prevent 
the action of the latter; between the heart and its 
suc, 80 as to interfere with the action both of the 
heart and the lungs; within the 
amount sometimes of gallons; 


may so accumulate 


abdomen, to the 
within the joints, 
especially of the knee, and upon the brain, or within 
its ventricles. 

“Tapping” the brain has long been practised, to the 
great relief of the patient, though temporary, as, the 
cause remaining, the water rapidly accumulates again. 
But it is not yet twenty years since the invention of 
the “aspirator,” a great advance the 
“trocar.” 

It is a hollow needle,—the finest only one-fiftieth of 
an inch in diameter,—attached to a rubber tube, the 
latter connected with a glass syringe having a piston, 
stopceocks, and a discharging tube. The hollow needle 
penetrating to the fluid, the working of the piston 
creates a vacuum, when the fluid rises up into the in- 
strument and flows out through the tube. 

By using cocaine to abolish sensation in the pune- 
tured part, or benumbing the surface with a spray of 
ether, the operation may be rendered painless, all sen- 
sation being contined to the nerves of the skin. 


on so-called 


—— wan 
POPPY CULTURE. 

It is probable that very few owners of flower-gar- 
dens are aware that the poppies cultivated merely for 
ornament will produce opium. When the flower pet- 
als have fallen, leaving the seed capsule bare, if an in- 
cision be made in that body, a sticky juice will exude. 
This juice is opium. It varies in certain chemical 
qualities, according to the country in which it is culti- 
vated, and the variety of plant from which it is pro- 
duced. 

Although the plant will grow in almost any climate, 
it is in India that it is most satisfactorily cultivated, 
the opium revenue of that country being derived 
from two sources, those of Malwa and those of Ben- 
gal. 

The Malwa opium is produced in the native States 
of the interior, and is not controlled by the British 
Government, except by a tax. 

Bengal opium, on the contrary, is under the direct 
superintendence of English officials. 

When the land has been ploughed and harrowed, 
the poppy seed is sown at the end of October, or the 
beginning of November. Six pounds of seed are 
sufficient for the third of an acre. 


gether with the leaves destined to form the outer 
shell of the opium cake. 

In the course of eight or ten days, the capsules are 
lanced at night, and the juice which has exuded from 
the incisions is scraped off in the morning, with a 
small scoop, and transferred to a metal or earthen 
vessel. This process is three or four times repeated, 
at intervals of two or three days, and the result is 
crude opium. The flower petals and the plant-leaves 
and stalks have also a considerable value for packing 
purposes; the thicker portions of the stalks are used 
by the peasants for fire-wood. 

The crude opium, having been gathered, is stored by 
the cultivator, and watched, that it may remain free 
from mould or taint. 

At the end of March, or the beginning of April, 
when the weather is furiously hot in Bengal, the cul- 
tivators, carrying their opium, obey a summons call- 
ing them to meet the deputy agent of their village. 
There the opium is tested, paid for, and taken into the 
possession of the Government. 

Finally the opium paste is make into cakes, dried, 
packed in boxes, and removed to Calcutta, for sale by 


auction. 
—_—_——_—_>—_———_- 


DODGING A STAR. 


“In the night, imagining some fear, 
How easy¢s a bush supposed a bear,” 

as Shakespeare has it in “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
But imagination never played a sober man a more 
mortifying prank than the “astronomical” one related 
in Harper’s: A railroad engineer, recounting his ex. 
periences, said that he had thus far escaped smash- 
ups, but that he thought he was in great danger one 
night. Said he,— 


“Tt was a clear autumn ev ——_ and I was running | Our 
a passenger train in Virginia. We were a little be- 
hind time, and I was whooping the old machine along 
at a good pace. 
“There was a strip of cypress forest to go through, 
and the road, on clearing it, took a sharp turn to 
westward. Just as we made that turn, my liver came 
right up between my teeth, for there, coming straight 
down the track, was another engine, with her head- 
light flaming in my eyes. 
“I blew ‘down brakes’ and had my engine reversed 
before I’d drawn half a breath, and sent the train 
back on a dead run to a switch station, about a mile 
behind us. 
“I got it on a siding, and waited for the other train 
that I supposed to be just on top of us, but she didn’t 
show up. I got the agent to wire up the line to see if 
there were any specials or wild engines in the way, 
but the answer was that the line was clear. The pass- 
— ‘ot out, and began to talk and ask questions, 
and as for me, I was dazed. I thought of runaway 
locomotives and train-wreckers and tramps. Every- 
thing was quiet around the bend, so far as I could see 
and hear. 
“While standing on the station platform, I happened 
to glance westward across a clearing; there was the 
head-light shining through the cypresses, as serene 
and steady as you please. 
“Tt was the planet Venus. 
“IT got away from there in a hurry, and I didn’t 
allow the passengers to discover what was the matter. 
“Why, if it had got around that I had laid over to 
let the eve — star go by, I'd never have heard the 
last of it 

sieciadiaaiiiaiaas 


“ELIZABETH.” 


A child’s affection for her doll is often a genuine 
and touching thing. The Boston Record gives a laugh- 
able incident of the affection of a little girl named 
Nellie for her favorite doll : 


Her affections centre upon a doll whose name—the 
longest her tongue could fr rame at the time it was be- 
stowed—is Elizabeth. For some misdemeanor of 
unusual gravity this young lady was sent to bed at an 
early hour, and in the woe attending the infliction of 
this punishment, she forgot to take with her the cher- 
ished Elizabeth to share her couch. Realizing her 
desolation, she summoned her mother by calls from 
the chamber : 

“Mamma! I want Elizabeth. 
beth up to me!” 

This mitigation of the penalty was denied, but the 
demand was repeated, each refusal being followed by 
a yet more petulant request, until finally there came a 
suggestion of maternal discipline. 

“Nellie, I am afraid I shall have to come up and 
punish you.” 
Quick came the response, punctuated with sobs,— 

“Well, when you come up, please bring Elizabeth!’ 


Please bring Eliza- 


How true it is that even with older people a ruling 
passion is more than.the fear of pain. 


— 
HIS REWARD. 


Moral lessons are not always easy to inculcate, and 
the distressed teacher sometimes finds herself between 
Scylla and Charybdis. A school-teacher in California 
received for a Christmas gift a pair of flower vases, 
which she kept upon her table. One of the pupils in 
the school, an overgrown, half-witted youth,was sadly 
given to telling falschoods. 

As the schoolmistress entered her room one day, 
she was met by this youth, who was weeping copious- 
ly, and holding in his hand the fragments of one of 
the vases, shattered to atoms. Overwhelmed by the 
accident, he had shown (for him) remarkable moral 
courage in “owning up;” 


1onesty, gave him a picture-book. 


morning, she met him with the other vase, 
demolished. 

“O missus, I’ve busted your otha liddle jug! Gim- 
me *notha picture-book !’ 


ward was for breaking the vase, 
given to him for telling the truth, in spite of fear. 


—_——_e———_—_- 
RARE GAME. 


woods under his charge : 


ter’s estate. Nothing that ever ran or 





As soon as it begins to germinate, as it does in a 
week after sowing, the land is divided by furrows | 
into rectangular beds, about eight feet in length by 
four in breadth. These channels are used for irriga- 
tion, as the plants need frequent watering, 
requiring it until the crop is matured. 


About seventy-five days after germination, the flow- | 


er appears, and its four petals are gently removed, on | 
the third day after their expansion, to be pasted to- 


could be found there by hundreds and th 


and the teacher, delighted 
at his truthfulness, though deploring the loss of her 
resent, called him a “good boy,” and as a reward of 


But the’ pride she had experienced over kis moral 
improvement was somewhat abated when, the next 
totally 


His dull mind had conceived the idea that the re- 
instead of being 


A writer upon English country life and the sports of 
fishing and the chase tells this good story of an Irish 
game-keeper who was loyal to the good name of the 


A nobleman whom I met at dinner some time ago 
told me he had been shooting at a friend’s place on 
the west coast of Ireland, and that the game-keeper 
had indulged in the most exaggerated accounts of the 
quantity of every description of game upon his mas- 
ew that his 
lordship inquired about but was asserted by the man 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla purifies the blood, and expels 
all poisonous elements. Sold by druggists. [Adv. 





Scott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Ofl with 
Hypophosphites acts both as food and medicine. It 
not only gives flesh and strength, but creates an appetite 
for food that builds up the wasted body. [4de. 

———_—>———_ 

COUGHS. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are used 
with advantage to alleviate Coughs,Sore Throat, Hoarse- 
ness and Bronchial affections. “\/ cannot be without them, 
They are the only thing that relieves my cough.” -Joseph 





If You Own a Horse 


Have your horseshoer use the 


Neverslip 
Horseshoes. 


Send for Descriptive Circular to the 
NEVERSLIP HORSESHOE Co., 





For [5 Cis. Wild Garden Flower Seed 


and my 120-page Catalogue and Amateur Guide 
FREE by mail. F. E. McALLISTER, 
State where you saw =~ -4 <_ ULB MERCHANT, 
this advertisement. Dey St. New York. 









4 SEED-CATALOGUE 
ever printed. Cheapest 
& best SEEDS grown. 
Gardeners trade a spe- 
ry cialty. Packets only 3c. 
Cheap as dirt py oz. & Ib, 
_ ; ae “= +" — 
Send ours & Neig rs ress for 

R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford Il, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


is Goring a — distributing 
> ree Sp pect _- A a your ou 
from over 450 finest sorts, g Fo , *. mt bo at 





$18 
3 TO 12 PLANTS Si. 2 2 ie, ft6 

according to value. “Companion_ Set,” 
DVA RIETIES, ne uding Grace bar 


plants, all labelled, 

7 poe at your own P. O. for only 

Our New Guide, 3 a OPPs lee Geant illustrated, FREE. 
Address CONARD ey 

Rose oe” West _ lt, Chester Co., Pa. 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR. 
The Great Cure for Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c., 
leading to Consumption. It cures 
where other medicines have failed, 
and is the best Cough medicine in 
the world. Pleasant to taste. 25c., 
P '50c., and $1. Ask your Druggist 
for it, and keep in readiness. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 25c. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap beautifies and heals. 25c. 
German Corn Remover, 25c., kills corns and bunions, 


ling = at two clegant Premium Roses, stron 
sure to bloom, elt 



































Chapped hands result from two causes. 
Too much alkali in the soap, which draws 
the natural oil from the skin, leaving it 
harsh, dry, or liable to crack, or the fats 
from which the soap is made are not prop- 
erly combined with the alkali, so, from its 
greasy nature it is impossible to rinse off 
the soap after washing. Prof. Leeds, Ph.D., 
Stevens’ Institute of Technology, says: 
‘! The Ivory Soap; while strongly cleansing; 
‘leaves the skin soft and pleasant to the 
touch; instead of harsh; uncomfortable; 
‘fand liable to chap.” 





Spiro, Ocala, Fla. [Ado. 36 India Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
A 25-cent package 0: 
at ree as THE FEBRUARY PART OF THE 


Young Ladies’ Journal, 


NOW. READY, contains a great variety of siraroad 
including the continuation of a new story, entitled 
“A QUEEN OF SOCIETY,” 
the — ning chapters of which a pReared in the January 
rt, with which the NEV OLUME began. 
A splendid Colored Triple F: nahton Plate of 24 F: igure: Se 
The ENLARGED GIGANTIC FASHION SUPPLE 
MENT, nearly four feet square, Bn. 
SIXTY FASHION ENGRAVINGS 
of all the po a“ Paris Fashions, 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS, 
PRICE REDU czD TO THIRTY CENTS, 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO.. 
General Agents, 29 and 31 Beekman Street, New York. 
Subscriptions received for all Fore sign Periodicals, but 
beware of canvassers pretending to be our agents. 


“—_ HAVE FOUND IT,” 





HOO ILL D. PAGE PAMPHLET WITH 


RULES FOR KNITTING, EMBROID- 
ERY, CROCHET, ETC.,SENT FOR 
10 CENTS 1N STAMPS. WASTE 
EMBROIDERY SILK, ASSORTED 
COLORS,40CTS.PER OZ. WASTE — 
SEWING SILK BLACK OR AS- 
SORTED 25 CTS. PER. OUNCE 


wii 


*SWTIS 





Ps the exclamation of every lady re, has _ used the 


A KNITTING SILK, F FLOSS and 
WASH EMBROIDERY SILKS, a all of which are 


Fast Colors. 


All JExports in Knitting, Art Embroidery, Etch- 
ing, Outlining, &c., prefer the above goods to any 
other, and always insist on having 


EUREKA SILK. 


GUARANTEE of the EURERA SILK 
M: ANY FACTURING C 5s SUFFICIENT 
RECOMMEN DATION to all consumers of Silk. 
EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 
MATCHLESS 


PIANOS 


33 Union Square, New York. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
Mention the YOUTH’s COMPANION. 















ANNOUNCEMENT. 


That for ONLY 50 cents I will send free o: matt, any’ 
one of the following Collections of Plants 


6 Ever Blooming Roses, or 5 H; 
Or6 Hardy Climbing Roses, or 3 ¥i 
Or 6 Double Geraniums, or 6 Single Geraniums. 

Or 5 Pancy leaved Geraniums,or 5 Scented Geranium: 

Or 5 Bronze and Ivy Leaved Geraniums, or 5 Violets. 
uchsias, or 5 Flowering Begonias. 

Or 6 Carnation Pinks, or 3 Heliotropes & 3 Lantanas. 
Or 5 Chinese Hibiscus, or 6 Chrysanthemums. 

Or 5 Winter Flowering Plants, or8 Verbenas. 

Or 6 Tuberose Bulbs, or6 Gladiolus Bulbs. 

Or 6 Fine Coleus, or "1 Camellia and 1 Azalea. 

Fine Crotons, or 4 Hardy Shru 

ps He Packets Choice yeeeen e Seeds, 


Flow 
2 1.25 I will send any ar 
Fon $1.25 plants, labeled,but my selection of s ry 
a collection. Tiss yo! Catalogue of Plants and. Seeds tiny 
Charles A 


Per. a, 
ne Moss Roses. 


cas 


eae 


rol the above pa all 

















PA ARREY INCU BATOR 
THREE OAKS, MICHICA 
os self-re; rogaine, holding 300 eggs, only 












rooders, etc. Catalogue free. 
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old reliable sorts. 





$1; 15 m: 
gorts, 81; 30 Clad 1 


ckets CHOICE 





logue of “fur and feather,” 
and having received the most positive assurance 0} 


| Having, for amusement’s sake, exhausted the cata- 


probable or improbable, 
f 


added, 
“Are t there any paradoxes?” 


itation, the keeper answered, undauntedly,— 
| y, yes, your lordship may find two or three of 
sometimes, on the sand when the tide’s out.” 


| em, 


| the existence of every beast or bird in abundance, he 
sometimes | 


This was rather a poser; but, after a moment’s hes- 
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12 Gra’ 3 
75 Hardy © 
glish and Wh 


ampion een SPKts: 
early to late, $1. 
ussian, Black En; 


sort 
each 


from pot plants to forest trees, Including 


and Ornamental Trees of all sizes. 
1 each of FIVE 
GRAPE VINES" 








AND RARI 


‘or example: 15 s Lt IICE ¢ 

act ae gant pam all blo ing bulbs, te 
plegant sor’ cE I Du 'o 

ing bulbs, $1. sepa ETS CH 





—. Sweet Chestnuts and 
sie For the other 52 $1 sets and 1,001 things beside, send for our val- 


uable Catalogue of over 110. pa es FREE. Everythin 
an immense stock of 


Pwords S415 fot $3 WiSHALE kd, aad GOLDEN POCKLINGTOS. 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., PAINESVILLE, Lake Co., OHIO. 


FRUITS, PLANTS, | 
_SEEDS, 


R. _ None —- 


‘Gikib SLOG SEIS 


Roses, 15 sorts, our chatee, 
1; 15 Chrysanthemums, 15 













8 for 2 os 
for 25c. 7 pkts. Choice 
a carnd Be ear, * Russian Rpricot, and 
100 Strong Strawberry plants, 
or Giant, $1. 45 Mulberries, 1 


Jay 





kept in the Nursery line, 
rape Vines, and Fruit 
32d YEAR. GOO ACRES. 21 LARGE GREENHOUSES. 





